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A DEADLY BAYONET CHARGE BY THE YORKSHIRES AND NEW ZEALANDERS NEAR RENSBURG. 


THE BOERS, CREEPING UP THE HILL, WERE SURPRISED BY THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF THE ENGLISH, DIRECTED BY CAPTAIN 
MADDOCK, WHO PUT THE BOERS TO FLIGHT IN DISORDER.—Drawn sy Gorpon H. GRANT, SPECIAL ARTIST OF ‘‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY.” 
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Washington as Pathfinder 
and Prophet. 


T this time, 168 years after Washington’s birth and 
100 years after his death, it will be well to con 
sider the part which he played in two réles with 
which his name is never popularly connected— 
those of a political pathfinder end of a political prophet. 

At Washington's residence at Mount Vernon, and at 
Washington’s suggestion, was concerted, in 1785, a plan 
looking to an agreement between Virginia and Maryland, 
whose representatives were present at the meeting, on the 
question of uniform duties on imports and uniform com- 
The matter of dutiesin the 
old confederation of that period was left to the States indi- 
vidually, and many States erected tariff barriers against 
the products of other States, which not only hampered 


mercial regulations in general. 


commerce, but was fatal to the creation of a national spirit 
whose establishment was absolutely essential if the coali- 
tion of the States was to be permanent and the liberties of 
the country maintained 

This gathering at Mount Vernon led ultimately to mo- 
Washington was 
then only a private citizen, but his mental and moral bal- 
ance and the transcendent value of his services to his 


mentous consequences for the country. 


country in the war for independence which ended three 
years earlier, gave him a great influence over all Americans, 
and his views appealed with force to the delegates from 
those two States, as well as to the representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, who were called into the consultation, 
results came from these mectings than were expected by 
any of the participants except Washington, but these re- 
sults were in line with ideas which Washington had had in 
mind ever since the Revolution ended. The Mount Ver- 
non conference of 1785 led to the Annapolis convention of 
1786, and this to the Philadelphia convention of 1787. The 


Larger 


last-named body formed that ‘‘ more perfect union” whose 
necessity Washington foresaw earlierthan any other Amer- 
ican, and transformed the confederation’s loose league of 
thirteen States into a nation. 

Washington not only was president of the convention of 
1787 which framed the Constitution, as he was the first 
President of the nation which that convention created, but 
he started the chain of circumstances which led to the 
holding of the convention. The first link in this chain was 
the formation of the Potomac and James River Canal Com- 
pany, the object of which was to connect these two rivers 
with tributaries of the Ohio, and thus establish ready com- 
munication between the Atlantic seaboard and the western 
Washington's practical knowledge as a sur- 
veyor and as a traveler across the mountains into the Ohio 


settlements. 


valley, and his foresight which grasped the necessity of 
connecting the western settlers to the thirteen States by 
ties of self-interest, were the chief causes which led to the 
formation of this navigation company in 1785, of which he 
was made president. It was the necessity for an agree- 
ment between Virginia and Maryland on uniformity of 
duties on the Potomac, which was the boundary line be- 
tween those two States for a large part of its length, that 
brought the Mount Vernon conference of that year which 
had such memorable consequences. 

With a prescience which none of hiscontemporaries pos- 
sessed, Washington foresaw, even earlier than 1785, that the 
only way in which the West could be prevented from mak- 
ing alliances with Spain, on account of the outlet for 
Western merchandise which Spain, by way of the Missis- 
sippi, afforded at her port of New Orleans, or from making 
a league with England for access to the world by way of 
the lakcs and the St. Lawrence, was by opening communi- 
cation through the mountains by connecting the rivers of 
the East with the western water-courses. ‘‘ Let us bind 
these people to us by a chain that can never be broken,” 
Washington said, in a letter to Governor Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Virginia 

When Washington wrote this letter. in 1785 the danger 
of the secession of the West and its alliance with either 
Spain or England was imminent on account of the necessity 
for the West to get its products to the world, the Allegha- 
nies in those days being an almost impassable barrier. 
Washington, as President. in 1795, forced the treaty with 
Spain which compelled that country to raise its embargo on 
the Mississippi and open the navigation of that river to the 
West. This killed disunion at its first appearance. and a 
year later, in his Farewell Address, he declared that ‘‘ if we 
remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
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period is not far off when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance.” The forecast has been amply 
verified in the lapse of time. 

The foresight with which he grasped the necessity for 
the formation of a real nation and not a league ; the intelli 
gence and the persistence with which he shaped and di 
rected the events which led to the framing of the Constitu 
tion that created the nation , the wisdom with which he 
preserved the union when its existence was first threatened ; 
the courage and the good sense with which he guided the 
nation’s steps in its years of infancy, and the hopefulness 
and the accuracy with which he foretold the country’s 
future, make Washington pre-eminently America’s Path- 
finder and Prophet 


The [Monroe Doctrine and Our Navy. 


THE next of our list of contributed articles will be of special 
and decided interest at this time, because it is from the pen of 
Captain A. T. Mahan, one of the greatest naval authorities in 
the world, and his subject will be **The Monroe Doctrine and 
Our Navy.” Captain Mahan’s views on this question, which, in 
the light of the recent negotiation of the proposed new treaty 
with England, becomes of international importance, have been 
awaited with great interest, and our readers will not be dis- 
appointed in the ideas that this eminent writer will express in 
the forthcoming issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. Other special 
articles, which will follow, will include a contribution by the 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, commissioner of navigation at 
‘*The 
Dr. Charles F., 
Thwing, president of the Western Reserve University ; ‘* Our 
Opportunity in China,” by Dr. William Elliot Griffis ; ‘‘ The 
New American Union,” by Mr. Clarke Howell, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution; ‘* Why Wages Are Low in the South,” by 


Washington, on ** Shall We Become a Maritime Power 2” : 
New Century’s Controlling Influences,” by 


the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor at Wash- 
ington ; and others by notable men and women. 


Virtue as a Business Factor. 


THE announcement that the author of certain famous and 
popular religious stories of the day is about to try the experi- 
ment of running a Kansas daily, for at least a week, after an 
ideal pattern has naturally aroused not a little interest. The 
success of this scheme, as of all others with kindred aims, will 
depend wholly upon the amount of practical common sense 
which its managers or promoters contrive to combine with their 
reformatory ideas and methods. 

Many excellent schemes such as that proposed by the West- 
ern preacher have died at birth, simply because they have tried 
to live in an atmosphere of good intentions without a solid diet 
of good sense. They have depended for support on their appeal 
to religious feeling or benevolent impulse more than on their 
practical and intrinsic excellence. Any business counting main- 
ly on abstract sentiment for its vital sustenance is certain to 
come to an untimely end. Such influences may bring patronage 
for a season, but it will be brief. Business success comes about, 
as a rule, through the operation of great and universal laws 
and principles in which sympathy and emotion play no part. 

No matter whether the scheme in question be the running of 
a daily newspaper, or the running of a hotel, a restaurant, or a 
grocery, success in each case will depend not on whether the 
management is of some particular religious faith, whether the 
hotelis run by a reformed brother on a total-abstinence plat- 
form, or the restaurant by a worthy widow with seven small 
children, but each and all must rely for steady and profitable 
custom on considerations entirely apart from any of these 
things. 

The newspaper must have the news ; the hotel a choice cui- 
sine and all the latest conveniences ; the restaurant prompt serv- 
ice and an inviting bill of-fare. Noam un® of piety, personal 
need, or lofty and noble intentions will atoue for the lack of 
these things. Even the most ardent total abstainer will not 
‘*put up” twice at the same ‘‘ temperance hotel” where he finds 
flies in the butter and fleas in the bedroom ; nor will he sub- 
scribe to a newspaper more than a week if the news he wants 
most is invariably left out. Moral excellence in newspapers, 
temperance in hotels, an.1 worthy widows are proper enough, al- 
ways to be desired, perbaps, and never to be despised, but the 
fact to be emphasized is that no one of these things in itself is 
a sufficient consideration on which to base a claim to public 
patronage, or a reasona: le expectition of business success. 

This is not said to the discouragement of any who hope to 
infuse a larger proportion of the cardinal virtues into the con- 
duct of daily newspapers, or into any other line of business, but 
a plea, rather, that they shall proceed, in a service so excellent 
and so much needed, according to common-sense principles and 
by the only way in which success can come. The more of virtue 
and bigh moral excellence they incorporate iu their undertak- 
ings the better for them and for their fellow-men, providing 
they put along with these abstract qualities those elements of 
the concrete and substantial kind which give actual value and 
desirability to the product they offer to the world. 

The successful newspaper, according to this idea, will be the 
one which, while omitting some common features obnoxious 
to many, will more than compensate for the omission by im- 
parting added strength and attractiveness to all its other feat- 
ures, and by striving to be better than the best in every proper 
and legitimate field of enterprise. It will need a large capital 
and abundant brains, as well as high moral principle, to do this, 
but success waits upon the man who can bring these three into 
combination for this purpose. 


India’s Awful Famine. 


A PROBLEM before the British government as dark and diffi- 
cult in its way as the military situation in South Africa is that 
presented by the famine in India. The most reliable observers 
agree in the statement that the famine area and the number of 
people in imminent danger of starvation in that country are 






greater now than at any previous famine period in many years, 
and that the suffering from this cause has already become ap 
palling beyond description. The famine area has so increased 
in the past three months, it is said, that the number of persons 
suffering from hunger has increased from 30,000,000 to 52,000 
000. In view of the critical war situation it can hardly be cx. 
pected that the people of England can give that attention to 
needs of the distressed in India which they have given in ye:rs 
past, and more help must come from outside sources if the re 
work is carried on in an adequate way. It is to be said to the 
credit of the Indian government under Lord Curzon that ev: 
possible effort is being made to meet the demands of the hy 
Relief measures on an enormous scale have been project 


and Lord Curzon is reported as saying that the local governm 
will spend its last shilling, if necessary, to save the people f1 
starvation. 
Whatever may be the faults of the British government in 
dia, it cannot be affirmed that it has ever been indifferent 
the welfare of the native people iu times of plague and fami 
Several of the great mission boards in this country, includ 
that of the Congregational Church, have opened funds for 
relief of the famine sufferers, and one fund not connected w 
any religious body has been opened in Bombay itself, under 
name of the Bombay Presidency Famine Fund. The Ameri 
people have always been prompt and generous in their gifts 
their stricken and suffering fellow-men the world over, and 
present situation in India surely constitutes another call uy 
their beneficence. 


Over 3,000,009 people are now on relief wo1 


The Plain Truth. 


THEY have evidently found a wiser and better way, out 
Pennsylvania, of dealing with the prisoners in their county ) 
than in maintaining them in idleness, with all its resultant y 
and degradation, as is the case in New York and many ot! 
States. Pennsylvania has a new law permitting the empl 
ment of such prisoners on the public roads. One count 
Venango, has recently experimented with the law for a mont 
and the net results are an eighth of a mile of rebuilt road, a n 
water-drain, aud a wide-reaching moral effect, which less« 
petty crime in the county and keeps the vagrants at a distan 
The authorities in two neighboring counties, seeing the result 
Venango, are preparing to imitate it, while all over the norther 
end of the State new prison boards are about to be organizel 
in conformity with the act of the Legislature. 
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Even so good and laudable a business as advertising has its 
abuses, and one of them is the wholesale disfigurement of roadsici 
trees and public structures?such as bridges, with signs and pla 
cards setting forth the virtues of patent medicines and other mer 
The natural beauty and attractiveness of the country 
highways and by-ways for miles around every city and town are 
often nearly destroyed by these ugly and obtrusive displays, and 
it is bigh time that some effective check was put upon this spe 
cies of enterprise. We are gratified to note that a movement in 
this direction has been made by a prominent New York land 
scape architect, who has framed a bill for introduction in the 
State Legislature, aimed at the suppression of the nuisance. The 
bill provides that it shall be unlawful to attach advertising d 
vices of any kind, or legal notices and proclamations, to trees in 
public parks or roadways. A measure like this is needed not in 
New York State only but in every other partof the Union. The 
bicycle leagues ought to favor such a law, for it is to their mem 
bership that it appeals more than to any other one class. Let 
them make a point of it, as they have of good roads, and some 
positive results will follow. 


chandise. 


While the halo cf romance and glory which rests upon al 
most everything connected with the conduct of war even in 
these prosaic days does not attach itself to the army commis 
sariat, itis nevertheless a hard fact that the success of an army 
in the field depends very largely upon the management of the 
pork-and-beans adjunct of the service. Lord Wellington, a vet 
eran soldier, went so far as to say that war is a question of 
commissariat, and commissariat a question of transport. W: 
have only to remember the condition in which our army wa 
placed before Santiago to realize the absolute truthfulness o 
this saying. And this question of commissariat is one of th 
most serious which the British government now has to face in 
South Africa. This may, indeed, be the rock on which the Britis! 
-ampaign will split and go to pieces, just as Napoleon did in Ru 
sia. For Tommy Atkins has an appetite as vigorous as his arms 
and his courage, and how to feed two or three hundred thousani! 
of him every day for the next few months, ’way off in the interioi 
of South Africa, is a problem that may stagger the intellects o! 
British statesmen. If the Boer leaders can simply play th 
Fabian policy for a few months, the British army may have t» 
go on a hunger strike and thus bring matters to a conclusion. 





No doubt many of our readers have been greatly perplexc | 
over the meaning and pronunciation of the new and often formi 
dable words which appear in the cablegrams and articles relatin: 
tothe South African war, It is tobe remembered that nearly all 
of South Africa was originally settled by the Dutch, and that it 
is from their language that these difficult and perplexing terms 
are taken. Thus the ending ‘‘ dorp” seen in the names of so 
many towns, such as Klerksdorp and Ardsdorp, is the Dutch for 
village; ‘‘ berg,” another familiar ending, means a mountai! 
‘* fontein,” a spring, and ‘‘ drift,” a ford. In addition to these 
words the war news from South Africa has been sprinkled witli 
frequent references to ‘‘ kopjes,” ‘* neks,” ‘‘ kloofs,” ‘* pans,” 
‘* veldts,” and ‘‘spruits.” ‘* Kopje ” is the Dutch for the hillocks 
which have formed such an excellent natural defense for the 
Boer marksmen ; a ‘‘ nek” is the saddle-like elevation connect 
ing two hills, such as Laing’s Nek; ‘‘ kloof” is another word for 
ravine; a ‘‘pan” is a sheet of water; a ‘‘veldt” a South Afri 
can prairie, and ‘‘spruit” is a general term applied by the Boers 
to any smallstream. These are the most common words in use 
in the current dispatches from South Africa, and if this expla- 
nation of their meaning is kept in mind it may help toa clear- 
er understanding of the course of events in that part of the 
world. 
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One of the old-school type of Democratic statesmen is Sen- 
ator William Lindsay, from Kentucky. 
prominently before the 

public for a week or 

two as a possible com 


His name has been 


missioner to the Philip 
William Lind 
say was born in Vil 
September 4th, 
1835. in 1854 he moved 


Kentucky, and com 


pines. 


ginia, 


menced the practice of 
Jaw in 1858. He served 
continuously in the 
Confederate 
tering it as a private, 
July, 1861, and being 


army, en- 


paroled as a captain and 





prisoner - of - war, May, 
1865. After the war he 
resumed the practice of 
; law in Kentucky. In 
WILL'AM LINDSAY, KENTUCKY'S 


S67 » as electe ‘ 
ABLE SENATOR. 1867 he was elected a 


State Senator. In 1870 
he was clected to a judgeship of the Kentucky Court of Ap 
peals, aud from 1876 to 1878 he served as chief justice of the 
court. {in 1889 he was again elected a State Senator from the 
Fra-kfort District. 
of the V orld’s Columbian Commission, for the country at large. 
In Jani 
of the interstate commerce commission, but he declined the 
appointrent. February 14th, 1893, he was elected United States 
) fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of John 
e, and was re-elected in January, 1894. His term of 
ill expire March 3d, 1901. Senator Lindsay is conceded 
to be one of the ablest lawyers on the floor of the Senate. 

=Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A., a representative of the Church 
of England Missionary Society, London, will be a conspicuous 
member of the Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 
April 21st to May Ist. He was born in South Australia while 
his father, the Rev. T. P. Wilson, was there working among the 
early colonists. He returned to England while still a child 
After taking the degree of M.A. at Oxford he was ordained and 
began his labors in a parish in Manchester. Here the call came 
tohim to go to the mission field. He was sent out with others in 
i8i6 to Uganda, central Africa, by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, in response to the request of King Mtesa, made through 
Stanley. In 1877 he and Dr. Smith crossed Lake Victoria Nyanza 
inthe Daisy, a sail-boat, in thirty hours, a sail that has never 
and such a boat. When they 
attempted to land, the natives on the shore threw stones at them 
and shot poisoned arrows. Wilson's shoulder was pierced by a 
poisoned arrow, and Smith, blinded by a stone that carried the 
glass of his blue spectacles into his best eye, and with blood 
streaming down his face, sucked the wound and saved Wilson’s 
life. They held the first Christian service in Uganda, July 8th, 
1877, King Mtesa, chief men, and others, about 100 in all, being 
present. Smith was subsequently massacred, and Wilson was 
asolitary white man in the heart of Africa for five months. In 
June, 1878, he found Alexander Mackay at Kagei, across Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and, after a yea 


He was appointed and served as a member 


y, 1892, he was appointed and confirmed as a member 


Senato: 
G, Carl 


service 


been taken since in so short a time 


r of loneliness, had the com- 
panionship of a fellow-Christian. Wilson remained in Africa 
four years. In 1880 he, the Uganda pioneer, brought King 
Mtesa’s envoys to England and to the Queen. As the first na 
tives of Uganda who had ever been seen in England they ex- 
cited great interest. They were received by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and by the Queen at Buckingham Palace. It 
turned out afterward that they were not chiefs, as supposed, but 
persons of no consideration in Uganda, where they reappeared 
after an absence of twenty months. Wilson remained in Eng- 
land for three years as a vicar in Hampshire. In 1883 he offered 
himself again as a missionary to the Church Missionary Society 
and was thankfully accepted. With his young wife he was sent 
to Jerusalem. There he has labored ever since, at first in edu- 
cational work, but for the last fourteen years more especially 
along evangelistic lines among Mohammedans. Mr. Wilson’s 
experience in two fields will enable him to take an interesting 
part inthe discussions touching central African and Moham- 
medan missions. 
=The only Republican Senator who joined with the ma- 
jority of the Democratic members in voting against the cur- 
, , rency bill, on its recent 
: passage in the Senate, 
was the Hon. William 
E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire. Mr. Chand- 
ler has been a life-long 
Republican, and is a man 
of notable courage and 
of profound convictions. 
When asked why he took 
a stand in opposition to 
his political friends on 
the currency measure, 
generally known as ‘‘ the 
gold bill.” he frankly 
said: ‘‘My connection 
with the efforts for bi- 
metallism during the last 
three years compelled 
me to vote against a dec- 
laration in favor of the 
gold standard unaccom- 
panied by an adequate assertion that the American people de- 
‘ive the restoration of silver to use as standard money, and are 





—eazon CHANDLER, THE ONLY RE- 
UBLICAN WHO VOTED AGAINST 
THE CURRENCY BILL. 





determined to continue their efforts to secure it. With Presi 
dent McKinley * I want the double standard.’ The mere state 
ment that the gold-standard bill was not intended to place ob 
stacles in the way of international bimetallism was not a suffi 
cient expression to satisfy my convictions of duty. I did not 
intend to be charged, even unjustly, with being a bimetallist on 
a gold basis, nor with at last betraying a cause for which | had 
already made some sacrifices.” 
strongest members of the Senate, alert, active, and industrious. 
He has always entertained a strong friendship for bimetallism. 
but his convictions were put to the severest test when he felt 
compelled recently to break away from all his political associ 
ates, 


\n important figure at the 
tion, which will open in Philade 


National Republican Conven- 
Iphia, June 19th, will be Mr 
George N. Wiswell, ot 
Milwaukee, Wis., who 
has been appointed se) 
geant-at-arms of that 
ody. The choice could 
not have fallen upon a 
fitted by 
training and experience 


nan better 


io discharge the duties 
of that office to the sat 
isfaction of everybody 
He has been 
the first assistant set 


concerned, 


geant-at-arms at the Re 
publican conventions of 
1888, 1892, and 1806, and 
his preferment is, there 
fore, strictly in the line 
of the civil-service pria 





ciples declared in suc- 
MR. GEORGE N. WISWELL, SERGEANT 
AT-ARMS AT THE NATIONAL RE 
PUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


cessive Republican plat 
forms. Mr. Wiswell isa 
native of Wisconsin, and 
has achieved a reputation not only throughout his own Stete, 
but throughout the country, as an able executive officer and a 
zealous, faithful, and hard-working Republican leader. He has 
served several terms as sheriff of his native county, Walworth, 
and in 1889 was appointed by President Harrison United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Wisconsin. While marshal 
he broke up a notorious band of robbers near the mining city 
of Hurley, and also effected the capture in Milwaukee of the 
notorious counterfeiter and murderer, Fred March. Since 1893 
Mr. Wiswell has been secretary and general manager of an in- 
surance company in Milwaukee. He knows how to be firm and 
cool as well as affable and just, and is, therefore, just the man 
to maintain order in a large gathering where excitement some- 
times rises to a high and almost uncontrollable pitch. 

The new secretary of the United States Senate, Hon. 
Charles Goodwin Bennett, is an exceptionally young man to 
have been elected to 
such an honorable and 
important office. But 
worth is often recog 
nized before years an‘l 
white hairs announce 
the period when confi- 
dence may be placed 
with surety. Mr. Ben- 
nett was born in the city 
of Brooklyn, December 
llth, 1863. He has al- 
ways resided there, 
though his law - offices 
are located in New York. 
Ile was elected to the 
Fifty - fourth Congress 
and then to the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, as a Re- 
publican. His term of 
office expired on the 4th 
of March last. His office 
of secretary of the Senate imposes upon him exceptional duties 
of trust. In addition to the responsibility of the detailed busi 
ness of the Senate, he is also the disbursing officer for all the 
expenditures involving the pay of Senators, committee-work, 
and a large corps of clerks and other employés. Mr. Bennett 
succeeds General William BR. Cox, of North Carolina, who, since 
August, 1893, performed with so much ability and satisfaction 
the duties of the office. 
=Colonel Robert George Kekewich, the hero of Kimberley, 
a singularly modest man, and one of the most popular in the 
army. He is forty-five, 
dark, broad-shouldered, 
of medium height, good- 
looking, and is gener- 
ally knownas *‘ Kecky.” 
He went into Kimberley 
as lieutenant-colonel of 
the Loyal North Lanca 
shires, and the end of 
the war will probably 
find him a general. His 
defense of Kimberley 
has been magnificent, 
and never for a mo- 
ment during its four 
months’ siege has he 
doubted his relief, or 
permitted those under 
him to lose faith in his 
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ability to pull them 
COLONEL KEKEWICH, THE HERO through. The several 


OF KIMBERLEY. 
attacks of the Boers on 


Kimberley were all successfully repulsed, which is considered 
remarkable, as Colonel Kekewich bad no artillery worthy of 
the name. His garrison consisted mainly of South African 
colonial volunteers, the Diamond-fields Horse, the Kimberley 
Rifles, the Cape Mounted Police, the Diamond-fields Artillery, 


Senator Chandler is one of the 


183 





various corps organized by tbe miners, and a small detachment 
of the First North Lancashire Regiment. It was in an attempt 
Kimberley that Lord Methuen’s army received the 


most crushing 


to relieve 
and that General 
Wauchope was killed and his brigade of Highlanders almost 


defeat of the present war, 


annihilated. The condition of affairs had become critical be 
fore the relief of Kimberley, as dysentery and typhoid-fever 
were prevalent and the death-rate was enormous ; and for a 
fortnight, it is said, the garrison had subsisted principally on 
horse-flesh and mule-meat. Cecil Rhodes was shut up in the be 
sieged city. 

The newly-appointed adjutant-general of the State of New 
York, Brigadier-General KE. M. Hoffman, brings to his respon 
sible duties great ex 
perience and rare exec 
utive ability. He was 
born in 1857 at Elmira, 
which is still his resi 
dence, and was educat 
ed in its public schools 
and at Riverview Mili 
tary Academy, Pough 
He entered the 
national guard as a pri 


keepsie. 


vate in 1874, and was 
successively promoted 
ou his merits until in 
1890 he became captain 
of the Thirtieth Sep- 
arate Company, one of 
the best organizations 
in the State. Its effi 
clency was put to a 





COLONEL EDWARD M. HOFFMAN, 
NEW YORK’S NEW ADJUTANT- ee tanh welhlin item 
GENERAL. severe tes lile it Was 
on active duty during 

the railroad riots and the switchmen’s strike at Buffalo in 1892. 
General Hoffman was appointed inspector - general, with the 
rank of brigadier-general, at the close of 1896, and served as 
colonel of the Third Regiment, under 
Governor Black, while his command was on camp duty at 
camps Alger, 
ish war. 


leave of absence from 


Thoroughfare Gap, and Meade, during the Span 
With the reorganization of the national guard, he 
was appointed to serve as inspector, with the rank of colonel, at 
the opening of Governor His creditable rec 
ord as an organizer and his efficiency as an instructor and an 
executive head made him the most prominent and available 
officer to succeed General Avery D. Andrews, on the resigna 
tion of the latter from the post of adjutant-general. ‘The new 
incumbent is one of the most popular officers in the State, and 
Governor 


{oosevelt’s term. 


toosevelt was commended on all sides for the excel- 
lence of his choice. 

Miss Josie A. Wanous, of Minneapolis, Minn., was elected 
third vice-president of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion at its last annual 
meeting in Baltimore, 
the first time in the his- 
tory of the association 
that a woman has been 
given an office. Miss 
Wanous is the proprie 
tor of a pharmacy in 
Minneapolis, 
conducted on thoroughly 
business-like principles. 
She is the most noted 
woman pbarmacist in 
this country. Quite itm- 


which is 


posing is the legend 
which appears upon her 
stationery, ‘‘ Miss Josie 
A. Wanous, Exclusive 
Pharmacist.” There is 
a touch of the eternal 
feminine, 





: MISS JOSIE A. WANOUS, A WELL- 
however, in KNOWN WOMAN PHARMACIST. 
her monogram, done in 
blue, which is conspicuously placed at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner. There is nothing of the aggressive ‘‘ new woman ” about 
Miss Wanous, and she is more fond of society and of dress than 
of clubs, but she is a member of one, the Political Equality Club 
of Minneapolis. 

There is a negro in the city of Albany, N. Y., 
the proud distinction of being eligible to the society of the Sons 
of the Revolution. He is 
Professor Charles M. Van 
Buren, a man with an estab- 
lished reputation as a musi- 
cian, elocutionist, and gen- 
tleman, and one who is 
known beyond the city of 
his residence. 
Buren’s ancestry is an illus- 


who claims 


Professor Van 


trious one for a colored man, 
and he is justly proud of the 
fact that in his veins flows 
the blood of the first man 
who fell in the cause of 
American independence, 
Crispus Attucks, a negro 
victim of the Boston massa- 
cre of March 5th, 1770. Attucks had several brothers who 
fought in the Revolution, and Professor Van Buren is a lineal 
descendant of a Revolutionary fighter, as well as the son of a 
Civil War veteran. Professor Van Buren is a man with a high 
education and pleasing address, and he is one of the brilliant 
colored men of the State. He frequently has spoken on public 
occasions from the same platform with speakers of recognized 
ability, and may be found among the invited guests at gather- 
ings where subjects of public matters are discussed with the 
view of determining means whereby existing evils may be over- 
come. Professor Van Buren was born in Washington County, 





PROFESSOR VAN 


BUREN, THE 
ONLY COLORED MAN OF REV- 
OLUTIONARY DESCENT, 


N. Y., but bas spent the greater part of his lifein Albany. The 
professor has in his family several mementoes of Crispus At- 
tucks which have been handed down. 





MISS SANDERS AS THE “ MARCHIONESS,” IN HENRY MAWSON’S SUCCESSFUL NEW PLAY, ‘‘THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP.”—PHOTOGRAPH BY CHICKERIN 
(SEE Dramatic COLUMN.) 
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THE SERVICE BUILDING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO, WHICH OPENS MAY Ist, 1901.—{SEE Pacer 191.) 





The Hon. Audrey Pauncefote. Miss Sargent. Miss Bromley. The Hon. Sibyl Pauncefote. THE BRIDE AND GROOM, MR. AND MRS. BROMLEY. 
THE FOUR ATTRACTIVE BRIDESMAIDS AT WASHINGTON’S NOTABLE WEDDING. 


WASHINGTON’S MOST NOTABLE WEDDING. 
THE MARRIAGE OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE’S DAUGHTER TO THE HON. ROBERT BROMLEY.—{SEE PAGE 191.] 


THE VICTIM OF A BOER SHARPSHOOTER TENDERLY CARED FOR BY THE ENGLISH HOSPITAL CORPS—AN INCIDENT OF THE MODDER RIVER 
CAMPAIGN.—From STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK, 





REVERENCE FOR THEIR 


DISLIKE 


PARENTS, BUT NO 
FOREIGNERS—I 


In spite of the politeness on which the Chinese so pride them- 
selves, this admirable quality does not in any way prevent them 
from openly showing their contempt for the ‘‘ foreign devil.” 
Fortunately for me, I could not understand the sweet things 
that were called after us as we passed through the Chinese vil- 
lages. That the adjectives employed were neither compliment 
ary nor edifying, I gathered from the expressions of their faces 
and once or twice by sand and gravel being thrown after us, 
but I was told that 
used. 


‘* foreign devil”? was by far the mildest term 


On one occasion a lot of children began running after us and 
talking for all they were worth. One of our party, being a mis- 
At first she 


took no notice, but presently, instead of subsiding, these little 


sionary, happened to understand the language. 


demons began vying with each other who could shout the loud- 
est, and then our friend turned to them and remarked some- 
thing in Chinese. 
had managed with one remark (to subdue these little urchins, 


She had not even raised her voice, and yet 


some of whom turned off in 9 shamefaced way, while others 
The remark that had worked 
‘* Your parents have failed to teach you 
Up to the year 1860, I believe, in official documents 


stood and stared, open-mouthed., 
these wonders was, 
politeness.” 
the word barbarian was used as synonymous of ‘‘ foreigner,’ 
which shows their feeling toward us. In India we are used to 
any amount of *‘ cow-towing ” from thenatives For instance, 
the servants or villagers in addressing a ‘*‘ sahib” will invariably 
throw in a‘ buzur” or ** khudawand,” and such like terms of 
submission or respect, though they may not entertain any per 
sonal love for the person thus addressed, but with those of the 
celestial empire the idea of submission to foreigners is quite 
absent. Even among the servants you are struck at the want 
For instance, asa 
When you 
give an order they mere answer yes, or no, or “‘can do.” This 
want of ceremony especially strikes one in a people who among 
themselves use the most ceremonious and flowery forms of 


of deference in addressing their employers. 
rule they never use the word ‘‘sir” or **ma’am¢” 


speech. 

The reason that the Chinese so intensely dislike anything for- 
eign is, I suppose, because among the Eastern nations they al- 
ways felt their own superiority, and they have an idea now that 
anything not Chinese must necessarily be inferior and wrong 
This is a trait not peculiar to the Chinese, for’ it is not undevel- 
oped in John Bull. The very anti-foreign feeling, which is en- 
couraged mostly by the literati of China, is probably due more 
to the fact that John Chinaman cannot understand John Bull, 
as the points of view of both parties are absolutely opposite to 
each other. A Chinaman will not take the trouble to explain 
his complicated code of manners to the ‘* foreign devil,” and if 
the unfortunate ‘‘devil” docs not grasp the situation (which is 
quite strange to him) by instinct, as well as the Chinaman does 
(who has been placed in similar positions since he could talk) the 
latter thinks it is only another sign of the inferiority of any and 
every race to that of the celestialempire. A coolie will address 
you in Chinese and if you don’t understand he metaphorically 
shrugs his shoulderstand remarks in a compassionate tone to his 
neighbor, ‘‘ Look at the inferiority of these yellow-haired sons 
of Satan 
mon coolie. 
guage under the sun, you don’t know as much as he does of Chi- 
nese manners, customs or language ; therefore of course you are 
his inferior. Our manners and customs are in so many respects 
so totally different, not only to theirs, but to their idea of pro- 
priety and common decency, that they entirely misconstrue 
them and put them down as evil. “Take for instance their man- 
ner of dress. To their idea, in order to dress in decency the 
clothes must be so arranged as to hide all contours of the figure. 
To them the idea of wearing an ordinary coat such as our men 
wear, which shows the figure, and above all the accentuating of 
the chest by a white shirt, is bordering on impropriety. 

It is well known that the Chinese language is one of the most 
difficult to master, and for us to attempt this task after we have 
finished our school years is excessively trying and difficult ; and 
certainly the mistakes one hears of as being made by those who 
begin to talk and, worse still, preach in a language they fondly 
imagine they have mastered are ludicrous in the extreme. I 
heard of a clergyman who was preaching to a Chinese congre- 
gation in the vernacular. ‘‘Come to God, oh, my friends ; 
come to God,” he cried (or thought be did), and was consider- 
ably surprised to find some of the congregation with broad 
grins on their faces, while others were frowning blackly. Great 
was the good man’s consternation when be found he had been 
saying ‘‘ Call the pigs, oh, my friends ; call the pigs.” His mis- 
take, I believe, was due entirely to putting the accent on the 
wrong syllables, which altered the whole sense of the words. 
The Chinese seem to regard a foreigner speaking Chinese like 
Dr. Johnson regarded women preaching. ‘‘It is like a dog 
standing on its hind legs,” said the learned doctor. ‘‘ You are 
not struck with admiration at how well he does it, but you are 
surprised he can do it at all.” 

Another thing the Chinese seem unable to grasp is our public 
spirit, this quality being quite wanting in their composition. 
One of their mottoes which well expresses their ideas on the 
subject is one of which the translation runs thus : ‘‘ Every man 
for himself, and God for Himself.” Out of the foreizn settle- 
ments you never find roads, for the simple reason that a China- 
man does not see the raison d’étre of keeping up and paying 
toward a public road. Even in the treaty ports, where thero are 
some exceedingly fine roads, only those are really free for traffic 
that are patrolled by our police. In Shanghai, for instance, 
some of the roads leading through the native town are really a 
sight. At each side you see barbers in dozens, with all, their 
accessories of basins and razors and small benches for custom- 
ers to sit on, set out with no regard as to whether their para- 
phernalia in any way inconveniences the public traffic. Besides 
these you will find butchers and all kinds and descriptions of 
venders, and aiways in every road you see arag-man. These 
men make their living by selling the most wonderful accumula- 


they do not even understand as much as I, a com- 
” No matter whether you are versed in every lan- 






CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 


RESPECT 
-ERSONAL 


FOR THEIR EMPLOYERS 
PECULIARITIES, 


WHY THEY 


With their sense of economy they 
find some use for every old button, and a piece of stuff, however 


tion of rubbish imaginable. 


small, will always come in for binding their shoes. 

A Chinaman’s one fear in life seems that he will be ‘‘done” 
by his neighbors and by the government. I believe even at 
so grave a crisis as the recent coup d’état in Peking last year, 
when the Emperor was reported to have been murdered, the 
farmers and villagers, except the mandarins, could not be 
shaken out of their stolid indifference to take any interest in 
things political. The only answer that could be got out of the 
people was, ‘‘ As Confucius has taught us, * He who is not in 
office has no concern with the administration of its duties.’ If 
there are troubles at the court, are there not the mandarins to 
attend to them ? Then why should we take the burden of think- 
ing on us, instead of smoking and drinking in content? We 
have enough to do to look.after ourselves, and government is 
strong enough to look after itself.” In spite of this stolid indif- 
ference, John Chinaman (especially Mrs. John) is quite capable 
of being roused. As I said, being naturally suspicious of each 
other, and therefore always on the defensive to protect their 
rights, it does not take very much to raise their displeasure. 
Their bark, I believe, is much worse than their bite. 

The more noise the Chinese make and the more absolutely 
vulgar language they can string together, the happier they 
are. Iwas much amused once by seeing two men, each perched 
on his own roof, shouting, yelling, and screaming to each other. 
One of them evidently bad a greater gift of gab than bis neigh- 
bor—or was it better lungs? In any case this gentleman was 
working himself up to such a beautiful, blue, blind raze that he 
did not notice his adversary, on finding he was unable to con- 
tinue to make himself audible, had gracefully retired from his 
roof to the privacy of his chamber below. Not a soul was in 
sight—but our friend with the good lungs, like Tennyson’s 
brook, went on forever, or rather as long as his breath lasted. 
Then he retired, but only for a while, and came up again like 
a giant refreshed and began his musical flow of language more 
energetically than ever. Finally he saw his adversary prepar 
ing to make off for the fields, so he descended f-om his high 
post and then the fun began. The two men fell on each other, 
but there was no attempt at a fight such as we understand it ; 
they contented themselves by pulling each other’s hair, trying 
to see who could get most. 

Besides the want of sincerity in the Chinese—on which I have 
remarked before—they rejoice in a wonderful talent for inac- 
curacy in every detail. For instance, a pound or a pint varies 
as it suits the me~chant’s fancy. In some parts you get half or 
a quarter as much as you do in others for the same price and 
measure. Then, again, their way of calculating distance does 
not at all tally with Euclid. For instance, you are told from A 
to Bis four miles, but from B to A is eight miles. If you ask 
how this is possible you are told it depends from which end you 
start; if you start from A it is down-hill, so much easier to 
walk; whereas, starting from B, you have to walk up-bill, which 
is much more exerting and fatiguing—in fact, it is the same as 
walking a longer distance on even ground. * This form of argu 
ment always amused me nearly as much as the way the Chinese 
have of counting a person’s age by tens. 
will tell you, ‘‘is thirty ” (or forty). 
she is getting near forty. 
wonder ? 


‘*My mother,” they 
When she leaves thirty 
Should we all like to be told that, I 
Mrs. Emit Dorn. 


Cuba’s First Children’s Hospital. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Havana, CuBA, February 20tkh.—The children of Cuba, al- 
though representing the largest. are the most neglected portion of 
the island. This is a fact in every regard, but in the matters of 
physical and mental development, such has been the case to a 
sad extent. Cuba is a country of rich and poor, and the inter- 
mediate class is rarely found. While therich constitute a small 
percentage, the poor constitute seventy-five or eighty per cent. 
By the poor I mean the very poor—too poor, indeed, to give their 
children proper medical attention when they areill. Thousands 
of children between infancy and eight years have died here an- 
nually from lack of attention. So it is, that while the birth- 
rate in Cuba has been great the death-rate has almost equaled it, 
and the island has increased but little in population. This was 
one of the first discoveries made by the United States authori- 
ties when they took possession of Cuba more than a year ago, 
and an effort was made through 


children’s ward in Cuba was therein established. It wa 
discovered that there was not a hospital in the city wi 
ceived women, and after the children had been cared for th, 
other wards of ‘‘ La Mercedes” were given to the women, Thus 
in the one building exists the first children’s and the first yw, 
man's hospital ever known in Cuba, and the unfortunat:s wh 
have been admitted to it praise the Americans. 
WILLIAM A. Varty 


The Chinese [linister Speaks 


His INTERESTING AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS ON A | 
CONTRIBUTION TO ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 

THE article publishel in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, in the issue of 
January 27th, under the title of *‘ China, the Klondike of th 
World,” caused consid. 
erable comment 
Washington, where sey 
eral measures aff cting 
China and her 0ple 
are how 
The Chinese 
when alled 
upon by me, had a eady 
read your article, (nd jin 
“is characteristic man 
ner reviewed it fol 
lows : 

“Tt always int rests 
me,” said Mr. Wi Ting 


before Con 
gress 


minister, 


Fang, envoy extr ordi- 
nary and minister )leni 
potentiary of the vast 
empire of the Cirient, 
*““to read your pipers, 
aud particularly those 
which tell the truth 
about my country and its people. I will not discuss the polit 
ical part of the article which was published in LESLIn’s \ EEK 
LY, but I can tell you that the statements made by the writer 
regarding the wonderful resources of China in the maiv are 





MR. WU TING FANG. 
Copyright, 1899, by F. Gutekunst 


true, and the possibilities for what you call the ‘ push of the 
American’ are only slightly exaggerated. In my country we 
have known, I might say for generations, the marvelous min- 
eral and agricultural advantages we possessed, but then we 
take life less seriously than you do, and at the end we are not 
so rich in money, but we still have nerves and good digestions, 

‘* A week or two ago, when I read that article, I wondered 
at the justice of the American people. Here the writer talks 
about gold and coal-mines, railroads, steamboats, electricity, 
banks, and so on, and all the American has to do is to go there, 
get gold and coal and sell them, build the railroads and steam 
boats and run them, and operate the banks, and everything 
turns money into his pockets, and in return the people of the 
Chinese empire are to enjoy all modern comforts. Now, lam 
not so narrow as to declare that the people of my country would 
not be benefited by additional modern improvements and com- 
forts, but that is not what passed through my mind as I read 
the article ; but this did, and, understand me, I would not have 
you imagine I object to honest Americans going to my country 
and profiting. You are now allowed to go to China and make 
money, but my countrymen, except in only a few isolated cases, 
are not even permitted to visit America to witness you enjoy 
ing the wealth you may have made in their native land. 

‘‘Tt seems to me the American nation will one day awaken 
to the fact that by the Chinese expulsion act many thousands 
of worthy Chinamen were and are not dealt with fairly. Let 
me assure you that even the ordinary workingman of my coun- 
try is not the objectionable character he has been painted. He 
is honest, truthful, clean, and industrious. He is not a drinker 
nor a brawler. His economy is proverbial, and this virtue 
seems to have been a vice in the eyes of some. The acts of 1880, 
1892, and 1893 were passed in times of excitement—a time when 
cheap labor was greatly feared, and the laws made then are 
difficult to modify or change now. I am hopeful, however. | 
do not despair. I have confidence that Americans will some 
day act with more justice toward us. 

‘** Just let me explain to you. At the present time the only 
Chinamen who are allowed to come to your country are yov- 
ernment officials, merchants, teachers, college students, and 
travelers, and these are only allowed to come under certain 
strict conditions. Now suppose some of our brightest plysi- 
cians, lawyers, mining-engineers, bankers, or scientific men, all 
speaking English, should care to come here to practice and fol- 
low out their professions—but why talk about it? You know 
they would not be allowed to land in the country. It seems to 





Red Cross agencies and the es- 
tablishment of small orphanages 
and infirmaries, whenever possi- 
ble, to relieve immediate suffer- 
ing, but thus far the greatest 
work done in this direction has 
been done by the Department of 
Charities, established in Havana 
by Brigadier - General William 
Ludlow, military Governor of the 
city. The work was placed under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. 
Forbush, a young, skillful surgeon 
in the army. He realized that 
future generations in Cuba must 
depend to a great extent on that 
which is now in its childhood, and 
he laid a broad and deep founda- 
tion to what he conceived to be 
the greatest task which the new 
governm‘nt had before it, that of 
making Cuba’s future people. 
Mercedes Hospital, which 
overlooks Havana from the most 























picturesque heights in the vicin- 
ity, was selected, and the /irst 


THE FIRST CHILDREN’S WARD I. A CUBAN HOSPITAT. 
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me the Jaws already in existence could be inturpreted in a more 
liberal manner, not narrowed year by year as is proposed.” 
The Chinese minister is without doubt one of the ablest dip 
lomats the great country of the Orient has ever sent to Amer- 
ica. Heisa man of exceptional education, and possesses men- 
tal capabilities of the highest order. His insight into human 
nature has been commented upon often before. His wit is keen, 
almost as much so as that possessed by the Yankee whom he re 
spects. While Mr. Wu has studied our institutions and customs, 
and is willing to give them just quota of praise, he is, neverthe- 
less, a loyal Chinaman, loving his own country and seeking by 
every logical and legitimate means to put it in a proper light 
before the American people. HENRY RUSSELL WRAY. 


The Turn in the Tide. 


LorRpD ROBERTS’S BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE STRATEGICAL MOVEMENT OF THE BRITISH FIELD MAR 
SHAL Wuicu LED TO THE CAPTURE OF THE HEROIC 
CRONJE AND ALL His FORCEs. 


THE high hopes entertained by the British people of a change 
for the better in the fortunes of the war in South Africa, fol- 
lowing the appearance on tbe scene of action of Field-Marshal 
toberts, the veteran leader, and General Kitchener, the hero of 
Omdurman, have already had full justification. The first part 
of it came when, on February 15th, General French, the British 
‘“‘ Phil Sheridan,” commanding the cavalry division of Roberts's 
army, entered and relieved Kimberley, the diamond city, which 
had been holding out against a beleaguering army of Boers for 
over four months. 

But the crowning triumph of the British arms thus far in 
South Africa took place when, on February 27th, the anniver- 
sary of Majuba Hill, the same conquering army, rushing on in 
pursuit of the Boer forces under General Cronje, compelled the 
unconditional surrender of these forces, comprising a body of 
about 4,000 men, with all their munitions of war. The history 





FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROB- 
ERTS, WHO CRUSHED CRON- 
JE'S BOER ARMY AND COM- 
PELLED ITS SURRENDER. 


GENERAL CRONJE, WHOSE HE- 
ROIC STAND AGAINST THE 
OVi RWHELMING BRITISH 
FORCES WON THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THE WORLD. 





of the ten days’ events leading up to the surrender of Cronje 
and his gallant little army forms one of the most thrilling and 
brilliant chapters in modern warfare. It is distinguished on the 
part of the British by masterful strategy, by movements skill- 
fully planned and executed with marvelous celerity, and on the 
part of the Boers by a defense as valorous and heroic as recorded 
anywhere in all the annals of war. 

Brought to bay in the valley of the Modder River, at Paarde- 
berg Drift, surrounded by a force of 45,000 men and one hundred 
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\ " “YEAST LONDON 


THE ERITISH PLAN OF CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH AFRICA CLEARLY AND GRAPHICALLY 


OUTLINED. 


REPUB Lic 
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guns, Cronje, the ‘“ African Lion,” with his 4,000 heroes fought 
on desperately for ten days, in the vain bope that by holding oui 
even against such tremendous odds a relieving force might reach 
him from the north and the British advance be stayed. But 
with his little army rapidly thinning out under the encircling 





MAJOR-GENERAL J. B. FRENCH, LIEUT-GENFRAL KELLY-KEN 
THE DASHING ENGLISH Cay NY, WHO SHARES IN THE HON 
ALRY LEADE! IN SOUTH ORS OF CRONJE’S CAPTURE, 
AFRICA. 


and awful fire of the British guns poured down upon bim from 
the surrounding hiils, and the relieving forces intercepted and 
turned back, further resistance would have been rash and sui- 
cidal, and so at last the great Boer leader surrendered and one 
tragic chapter of the South African war came to an end. 

After Kimberley had been relieved Sy the flying column un- 
der General French, the main body of the British under Lord 
Roberts, first seizing 
Jacobsdal, kept on in 
pursuit of the Free 
State forces under 
Cronje, who were en- 
deavoring to make 
their way eastward 
along the Modder 
River to Bloemfontein, 
where a large force of 
their countrymen were 
stationed. This re- 
treat was conducted in 
good order, in spite of 
the harassing attacks 
of General Kelly- 
IXenny upon the rear 
the Boers turning now 
and then and inflict- 


‘ng severe losses upon 





their pursuers. 


GENERAL KITCHENER, LORD ROB- 
ERTS’S ABLE CHIEF-OF-STAFF 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Thus fighting every 
foot of the way, the 
Boer army finally reached Paardeberg Drift, about thirty 
miles southeast of Kimberley. Here their advance toward 
Bloemfontein was cut off by General French’s mounted troops, 
and they were soon surrounded on all sides by the British 
forces. In this desperate situation the Boer commander contin- 
ued to give battle, although from the first the case for him 
seemed absolutely hopeless. The Boer laager was on fire most 


. of the time, after the third day’s investment, from the British 


lyddite shells. The British brought up all their artillery until 
they had a hundred big guns trained ou the enemy down in the 
valley, and a storm of shell and shrapnel rained down upon the 
doomed burghers night and day. 

It seemed impossible that anything could survive such an 
awful tempest, and again and again Lord Roberts, moved by 
feelings of humanity and desirous of avoiding further shedding 
of blood, suspended his fire and besought his gallant enemy to 
surrender. But as often Cronje sent back defiant word that he 
would not surrender, but would fight on to the death. Then the 
cannonade began again and the 
Boers fell by hundreds in their 
trenches along the river bed, 
torn in pieces by the bursting 
shells. 

Again and again a small 
body of the Boers made an at- 

( tempt to break through the 
surrounding lines and escape, 
but each time were met and 
driven back with heavy loss. 

() At night the scene in the river 
bed where the Boers made their 
stand was terrible tosee. The 
¢ lyddite shells set the wagons 
and camps in a blaze, and the 
roar of the artillery mingled 
with the crackle of the flames 
7 could be heard for miles 
around. There were women 
and children in the Boer laager 
all this time, and their suffer- 
ings can well be imagined. 
Consideration for these moved 
the British to ask again for sur- 
render, but Cronje stubbornly 
held on until his last hope failed 
him, and then and tben only he 
laid down hisarms. His defeat 
came at last, but only after he 
had demonstrated to all the 
world a heroism as magnificent, 
a courage as dauntless, as the 
chronicles of the race have re- 
corded. 

How much the surrender of 
General Cronje’s army will 
change the situation of affairs 
in South Africa cannot, at this 
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. British service, great results are certain to follow. 
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writing, be known. That it will prove a disastrous blow for 
the Boers cannot, however, be doubted. It will deprive the 
Boers of the leadership of one of their ablest and most success- 
ful generals. Cronje has earned for himself the reputation of a 
born strategist. In the field he has been a marvel of courage 
and strength. His grasp of a situation is simply wonderful, 
and he acts with a celerity out of all keeping with his manner 
in civil life, where he is one of the most quiet and unassuming 
of men. And to the courage of a lion he adds the cunning of a 
fox. All this has been shown in the prosecution of the war thus 
far, for the Boers owe their greatest victories to Cronje. How 
they will be able to maintain themselves without his assistance 
remains to be seen. They have Joubert left, a brave and able 
man, but he cannot be everywhere. 

The centres of conflict, as depicted on the accompanying 
map, will probably all be shifted soon, if not at once. The re- 
lief of Kimberley and the clearing out of the Boers from the 
surrounding country will lead to the relief of Mafeking at an 
carly date. The British under Lord Roberts and General 
Kitchener will hasten on from Paardeberg toward Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and the Boers 
may be expected to abandon their positions before Ladysmith 
and around Stormberg, and concentrate all their strength for 
At this point it appears certain 
that the next great battle will be fought, a battle which may 
prove the most decisive of the war. The British will be able to 
move on Bloemfontein with an army of upward of 75,000 men, 
and with such a force, commanded by the ablest generals in the 
lt is too 
much to hope that even another disaster such as that at Paarde- 
berg will end the war, for the spirit manifested in that fated spot 
shows that the Boers mean to contest every point in the British 


the defense of Bloemfontein. 


advance with desperate and determined courage, and the way 
over the hills to Pretoria will be long and hard, with British 
victories gained at a fearful cost of blood and treasure. 


What the Negro Has Done. 


A RECENT writer gives the following summary of what the 
negro has accomplished to demonstrate his fitness for civiliza- 
tion. He has reduced his illiteracy forty-five per cent. in 
thirty-five years ; negro children in the common schools num- 
ber 1,500,000 ; negro students in higher institutions, 40,000 ; 
negro teachers, 30,000 ; negro students learning trades, 20,000 ; 
negro students pursuing classical courses, 1,200 ; negro students 
pursuing scientific courses, 1,200 ; negro students pursuing busi- 
ness courses, 1,000; and negro graduates, 17,000. There are 
250,000 volumes in negro libraries, 156 institutions for the higher 
education of negroes, 500 negro physicians, 300 books written by 
negroes, 250 negro lawyers, three banks conducted by negroes, 
three magazines edited by negroes, and 400 newspapers under 
negro management. The value of their libraries is $500,000, 
their school property is worth $12,000,000, their church property 
is valued at $37,000,000, their farms, numbering about 130,000, 
are wortk $400,000,000 (this does not include their homes, valued 
at $325,000,000), and their personal property is worth $165,000,000. 
Since the war the negro has raised $10,000,000 for his own edu- 
cation. 


Life Insurance Hints. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lesuiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. } 


The American visitor to the Paris Exposition should not 
overlook at least one exhibit in the United States publishers’ 
building, an annex to the department of the liberal arts and 
chemical industries. It is the exhibit of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, one of the oldest and greatest in- 
stitutions of the kind in the world, and which, therefore, very 
properly is entitled to a distinctive place among the American 
exhibits at Paris. The exhibition of the Mutual Life embraces 
a large number of interesting pictorial, geographic, historical 
and other charts prepared with great care and intelligent 
thought by W. P. Stewart and John W. Guiteau. They are 
intended to reveal the progress of this company in connection 
with the development of the United States since the organiza- 
tion of the Mutual Life. Other exhibits will embrace photo- 
graphs of the stately home building of the company and its 
general agencies. The most striking feature will be a fountain 
constructed on the basis of statistical charts, and intended to 
symbolize the enormous operations of the Mutual Life. Every- 
one who is interested in life insurance will enjoy the novelty of 
the picture this fountain, with its flowing waters, will present, 
and I advise my readers to make a memorandum of tkis exhibit 
to take with them on their travels. 


‘*Constant Reader,” Independence, Ia.: I have your inquiry but 

should know your age, and the annual premium per thousand that 
you pay. 
F “ Subscriber,” New Britain, Conn.: If a mistake was made in giv- 
ing your age, and the terms of the policy do not make this an essential 
point of the contract, you can collect the full amount. Everything 
depends upon tlie reading of the policy. 

**G.,”’ Honesdale, Penn.: The Metropolitan, of New York, was in- 
corporated in 1866 and commenced business in 1867. The Prudential, 
of Newark, was incorporated in 1873 and commenced business in 1876. 
Both are strong companies, and I regard the Prudential with special 
favor. Its forms of policies are very popular, and it is conducted by 
President John F. Dryden with care and conservatism. 

‘*A.,” Wilkesbarre, Penn.: The assessment association can hold 
you if you have made yourself liable by signing an agreement obli- 
ligating you to that effect. Read the terms of your policy carefully. 
(2) The Prudential issues a very good policy. (3) It would be oath. 
able to see what the agents of the Mutual Life, the New York Life, the 
Equitable, and other strong old-line companies offer, and then choose 
the best. 

**H.,”’ Dubuque, Ia.: A bill now before the State Legislature at 
Albany gives the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association an opportu- 
nity to reorganize as a regular company and to change from an as- 
sessment association. The reincorporation of the Mutual Reserve under 
the provisions of a carefully regulated statute would, no doubt, be en- 
tirely acceptable to its members, and it could only be done with the 
full consent of our State insurance department, which may always be 
trusted to safeguard the interests of the insured. 
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Eight American Beauties. 


HANDSOME prints on heavy poper litabl 


I “ . 1 for framing, of the 
‘* American Girl’ series, which hav: 


ing through LEs.ie’s 


WEEKLY, and which include | Foot-ball Golf,’ “Sporting,” 
* Yachting.’’ *‘ Summer,” *’ Horsy."* *” Bicyt ‘and ** Societ Girl.” 
are Offered in portfolio form. inclose inenvelope, the eight for 50 cents, 
Kach picture is eleven sod one balf »y nine } size, and gnitable 
for framing, thus makiog 2 most acceptahk ay, birthday, or souve- 


nir gift. Address s W PEE l ifth Avenue, New York. 




















LORD METHUEN’S ADVANCE TO THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY DESPERATELY CONTESTED BY THE BOERS. 




















THE FRIGHTFUL ARTILLERY FIRE OF THE ENGLISH UNDER LORD ROBERTS, WHICH THE BRAVE BOER COMMANDER, GENERAL CRONJE, ENDURED FOR MANY DAYS BEFOR! BIS st 


GENERAL CRONJE’S SURRENDER—THE FIk 


GENERAL ROBERTS'S BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN, WHICH PROMPTLY RESULTED IN THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY AND LADYS 























7 ; iG GENE ‘RONJE'S SOLDIERS WHILE ATTEMPTING TO BREAK THROUGH THE BRITISH LINES THAT ENCIRCLED 
{ENE NCH’ CAVALRY INTERCEPTING GENERAL CRONJE'S SO ; 
en en ee THE BOER CAMP IN THE VALLEY OF THE MODDER, 
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HIS SUR GENERAL KELLY-KENNY'S ARTILLERY HOTLY PURSUING THE RETREATING BOERS UNDER GENERAL CRONJE AND PREVENTING THEIR 


RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY. 


KIOUS DISASTER TO THE BOER CAUSE. 


HE UN; 


ESCAPE, AFTER THE 


‘NDITIONAL SURRENDER OF GENERAL CRONJE’S DIVISION IN THE MODDER RIVER COUNTRY.—{See Pace 187.] 








THE HILL OF 





WAN SIANG. 


(WRITTEN FOR “LESLIE'S WEEKLY” BY FREDERICK W. SEWARD, SON OF THE LATE 
SECRETARY OF STATE, WILLIAM H. SEWARD.) 


THIRTY years ago, in the celestial city of Peking, two 
old statesmen sat conversing. The one in silken robe, with 
cap and button of high rank, was Wan Siang, the Chinese 
minister of foreign affairs ; the other, in a gray traveling- 
suit, was ex-Secretary Seward, from America. They were 
talking of various plans they had been engaged in for 
inducing the Western Powers to relinquish separate and 
selfish schemes of aggrandizement, and, instead, to join in 
the policy of bringing China into equal political and com- 
mercial relations with all. In this work they had had the 
effective help of Sir Frederick Bruce, in behalf of Great 
Britain, and of Monsieur Berthemy, in behalf of France, 
and of Mr. Burlingame, the minister from the United 
States. China’s confidence in the good faith and wisdom 
of the United States had been so great that she had asked 
Mr. Burlingame to head her diplomatic legation that was 
to negotiate the necessary treaties with all the Western 
Powers. 

* Yes,” said Wan Siang, sadly, referring to his progress- 
ive measures, ‘ for a» while I thought I should succeed. 
But the effort has failed and brought me under deep re- 
proach and general suspicion.” 

‘*That ought not to discourage you,” said Mr. Seward. 
‘* Every wise minister at some time falls under temporary 
reproach and unjust suspicion. Public opinion in every 
country is a capricious sea. Whoever attempts to navigate 
it is liable to be tossed by storms.” 

‘*It is unavoidable,” said Wan Siang. ‘‘ A statesman 
stands on a hill. He looks farther, in all directions, than 
the people, who are standing at the base, cansee. When he 
points out the course they ought to take for safety they 
are suspicious that he is misdirecting them. When they 
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have at last gained the summit, from which he pointed the 
way, they then correct their misjudgment. But that, al- 
though it may be sufficient for them, comes too late for the 
statesman.” 

Wan Siang has long since been gathered to his fathers. 
So has Seward. So have Bruce and Burlingame. And 
now, after all have passed away, the commercial and dip- 
lomatic world awakes to the discovery that the neglected 
Chinese policy was the just and right one. At last we 
have all got up to the top of Wan Siang’s hill! 

Standing on that eminence we can look down now on 
the gigantic *‘ Middle Kingdom,” a great inert mass, civ- 
ilized, patient, industrious, but unwarlike—and as helpless 
as Gulliver when he was tied down by the Lilliputians. 
We can see it smarting from the effects of a disastrous war 
with Japan. We can see the Germans seizing and fortify- 
ing one port, the Russians another, the French another, the 
English another, while China protests, but submits. We 
can see cabinets in Europe studying maps to find where 
they may draw the lines of ‘‘ spheres of influence,” just as, 
a few years ago, they were studying how to cut up Africa 
into convenient domains for nominal sovereignty. 

But America adheres to her ancient policy. She is not 
proposing to seize anything in China. On the contrary, 
shé is proposing peace and trade. She is counseling the 
European Powers to open the ports to trade for all on equal 
terms. They are recognizing the wisdom of the suggestion 
and acceding toit. In the treaties just completed to se- 
cure this result, the American government. has rendered 
beneficent service, not only to China and the United States, 
but to the civilized world and to coming centuries. 

If the ancient empire is ever to be regenerated and 


brought into touch with the rest of the world, commerce 
is the most effective agency to accomplish it, The Chinese 
do not want to conquer, nor to be conquered. They want 
peace and industry and trade. In helping them to attain 
these objects we are helping ourselves. In opposing their 
attainment we do ourselves the greater injury. As was 
said by the American statesman, thirty years ago, in Pe- 
king: 

‘*T look chiefly to commerce for the regeneration of 
China--that commerce to come across the American con- 
tinent and the Pacific Ocean. The continuance and in- 
crease of that commerce are guaranteed by the material, 
moral, social, and political necessities of both continents. 
There is no assignable measure to the future expansion 
of that intercontinental and regenerating commerce.” 


Colonel Bell, the Fighter. 


A Bia Haut oF FIuipiIno GUNS AND AMMUNITION MADE 
UNDER INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
(From our Special Correspondent ) 

MANILA, January 4th, 1900.—Just how Colonel Bell, with 
a handful of men, routed 200 well-armed insurgents occupying 
a strongly-fortified position is worth relating in detail. The 
Thirty-sixth were under orders to make a reconnaissance from 
Bayambang, across the Agno River by way of Mangatarem, 
Aguila, Salasa, and Lingauen, to Dagupan, with the expectation 
of remaining in Dagupan until further orders. In the mean- 
time information was received that Captain Fowler’s company 
of the Thirty-third Infantry had reconnoitered this same coun- 
try from Dagupan down to Mangatarem, and had chased the 
insurgents out of Mangatarem into the mountains, Other 
troops having been ordered to garrison Dagupan, it was deter- 
mined to send Colonel Bell to Mangatarem for the purpose of 
scouting in the mountains and capturing or scattering such 
insurgents as could be found. 

On arriving at Mangatarem Captain Fowler informed Col- 
onel Bell of the insurgents’ movements, and from the church- 
steeple pointed out, with the aid of field-glasses, a mountain they 
were then ascending. The military problem which confronted 
Colonel Bell was difficult. A less resourceful man might have 
been at a loss for a solution. The road from Mangatarem 
runs in a northerly direction for several miles ; a narrow trail 
branches off to the left, and through this the insurgents had 
drawn their guns on bull-carts, and at last planted them in 
well-made gun-pits on the hillside, running upward in somewhat 
of an echelon formation and thoroughly commanding this 
trail. To storm the heights from this approach meant appall- 
ing losses, if not repulse, and there was no other trail from the 
valley which led up to this position. 

Such a trivial matter as the lack of a trail in nowise discon- 
certed Bell. With a command consisting of fifty men of Cap- 
tain Fowler’s company of the Thirty-third ; the first and third 
battalions of the Thirty-sixth, averaging fifty men to each com- 
pany; one 1.65 Hotchkiss mountain gun and one Colt’s auto- 
matic on pack-animals, and seventy-five mounted men, Colonel 
Bell plunged into swamp and mire, and plowing his way 
through six or eight rice-fields and fording innumerable streams 
and ditches, he drew his command unseen far to the left of the 
insurgents’ position, with a heavily-wooded foot-hill as a screen, 
and camped there on the night of the 26th of November. At 
two o'clock on the 27th the ascent of the mountains began, and 
by daybreak the coldnel had safely conducted his column to a 
point immediately bebind a large hill standing in the rear of the 
insurgents’ fortified position. 

In the dim morning haze Colonel Bell, riding ahead with 
his scouts, saw, standing out on the brow of a hill to the right 
of the cafion he was ascending, a body of mounted men. In the 
haze it was impossible to distinguish them, and some scouts 
were ordered to call them in, the impression being that some of 
the pack-drivers had struck a higher trail in the dark, and thus 
come out ahead of the main column. When approached, these 
horsemen showed their heels and their true colors at the same 
time. Colonel Bell and Major Bishop, with about twenty-two 
men, chiefly scouts, scaled the large hill which towered above 
the insurgents’ position, and emerged to the left of the peak in 
full view of the enemy. A short run down a steep trail, under 
a. badly-directed fire from a distance of 1,700 yards, once more 
brought the colonel and bis men under cover. On the top of a 
hill to the left, close to and just overlooking the slopes occupied 
by the Filipinos, were a few rude huts. Colonel Bell carefully 
and anxiously watched these as he approached, and, to his 
amazement, found this hill, the- key to the whole position, en- 
tirely unoccupied! He turned to Major Bishop and said: 
‘* We’ve got them whipped already, major.” Fewer than twen- 
ty-four men, including Colonel Bell and Major Bishop, climbed 
in absolute safety to the top of that bill and rested. 

From this spot it is not 400 yards to the point where the 
insurgents were massed on a hill below, like bees on a hive. 
They had managed to drag one Nordenfeldt gun to the brow of 
the hill, and with this they were firing wildly up among the 
mountains. Al] the rest of their guns were beautifully fixed, 
pointing down the hill in the other direction, ready to wipe out 
the colonel and his men—when they came up that way! After 
a second to recover wind on the crest, the boys scattered down 
the slope in irregular groups, firing as they went. In a few 
moments the insurgents were fleeing down the bill, which divid- 
ed here into two saddle ridges running into the valley. Major 
Bishop, with a few men, took the left ridge and chased them 
down the slope like sheep, capturing gun after gun as he ad- 
vanced. To the right, Colonel Bell picked up a Mauser from a 
wounded Filipino, and advancing with bis scouts, helped to 
clear the last knoll, on which the Nordenfeldt was working, and 
drove the panic-stricken insurrectos into the mud and the rice- 
fields below. 





The Filipinos had planned to wipe out any American col 
umn sent against them. They had thirteen pieces of artillery 
about 250 rifles, and over 20,000 rounds of ammunition to do it 
with. Colonel Bell, with less than twenty-four men, droy, 
them from their position, captured over 150 rifles—one-half o; 
them Mausers—took two Krupp three-incb guns, four Norden 
feldt rapid-fire, one Krupp 1.65, two Hotchkiss one - pound 
machine-guns, two Ametralladora guns, one Colt rapid-fir 
one Maxim rapid-fire, and over 20 000 rounds of ammunition o 
all kinds, and not ore man was scratched. When the Filipin 
dead were buried the captured ammunition was piled in a bu 
over the brow of a hill and a slow fuse started. It seemed 
pity that such a royal display of fire-crackers should be waste: 
in these mountain fastnesses. Would it not have made a gk 
ous Fourth of July ? SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


How the Boers and British Fight 


A MvutoscopE ARTIST ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF SOUT! 
AFRICA DESCRIBES THEIR SICKENING SIGHTS. 


WE are privileged by the American Mutoscope and Biograpl 
Company to print extracts from the diary of W. Kennedy-Lauri: 
Dickson, a pioneer in the biograph business, who is now engage 
in procuring photographs on the battle-fields of South Africa 
We quote from his latest letters : 


Never shall I forget the sensation of being within range of 
the Colenso guns while standing beside our naval friends who 
were firing shell and lyddite in rapid succession into the fortifi 
cations. Our horses, trembling and jumping at every shot, be 
haved splendidly, however, never moving from the spot, scared 
out of their wits. My companions used cotton-wool in their 
ears, but as I wished to hear which way the shells were coming, 
preferred to drop the jaw at the word ‘ fire,” a trick I learned 
at Sandy Hook at the firing of the ten-inch guns, which an 
swered the purpose very well. It was a grand sight to see the 
neat way our gunners dislodged the Boers, whom we could see 
running here and there, jumping on their horses and galloping 
off. Clouds of dust from many horsemen was all we wanted for 
guide where to shoot, and quickly our guns spoke in rapid suc- 
cession, with lyddite and ordinary shell, which must have de 
moralized them horribly. The shock caused by this terrific lyd 
dite explosive will kill within a radius of 100 feet, from the mere 
concussion of air, and we could see the fortifications being blown 
sky-high in huge yellow columns of earth and stones, including 
men and a gun for one occasion. 

Oh, for some sleep! Weare nearly dead for lack of rest and 
water. Water is so sadly wanted that we cannot conscientious- 
ly use any for washing purposes. We are miles from water and 
we have to keep our Zulu busy all day carrying water, who, 
after one and-a-half hour’s walk, usually returns with some piti- 
able tale of thirsty soldiers and an empty bucket. For two days 
I have not washed my face, but if we survive the day and rush 
the Boers from Colenso, nothing will keep us out of the river, I 
am sure. 

While the guns were shelling, our men advanced across an 
open plain or valley straight for the river and Colenso bridge, 
in the face of a deadly fire from the thousands of Boers so well 
sheltered, while some of the wounded men actually dug and 
tore at the earth to hide their heads from the bullets, our men 
being fired on for ten hours in the open and were simply shot 
down and butchered. Some were ordered to cross the river, 
which had been dammed up to make it twelve feet in depth, and 
so prevent our men from crossing, many of whom were nearly 
drowned ; among them the Dublin Fusiliers, who were weighted 
down with sixty pounds of baggage and ammunition. The 
Boers had cleverly planned this, so that once in the water, or 
trying to cross, they could shoot them down, which they did 
with considerable effect. The bombs were bursting at our feet 
and tearing up the ground. All were ordered to *‘ get down under 
cover,” which we did, and then a horrible thing happened. Close 
too ur left the Red Cross people, under command of my friend 
Major Recket, with whom I had planned weeks before to go, 
lost several of his men and a wagon and team by the deliberate 
shelling from the enemy, a shell bursting right among the Red 
Cross wagons. Had we followed them just at that time as we 
intended (only I was delayed trying to decide if 1 should try 
and get the guns again), we might have lost the machine and 
Cape cart, and incidentally our skins, It was a marvel how the 
other three wagons escaped. Commander Limpus commended 
me for not going, when I told him of my scheme with Major 
Recket’s Red Cross go-between wagons—little did he know how 
close I was to going. Soon we were all busy carry in the wounded 
on stretchers, lifting them out of the Red Cross wagons and carry- 
ing them over huge bowlders to the hospital. Colonel Reeves, in 
charge of the Irish regiment, remarked to me as I passed, ‘* This 
is hardly biograpbing.” The poor chaps my companions and I 
helped in were shot through head and stomach, and some were 
extraordinarily cheerful under the circumstances. I cannot 
dwell on the blood-curdling horrors i witnessed, the dying gasps, 
groans and any until I had to turn aside and busy myself in 
other matters. Brave lads! Meanwhile the bombardment was 
raging, and many fortifications broken down and guns doubt- 
less silenced. The most terrifying and demoralizing sound I 
heard that day was the quick-firing Boer gun, four to five shots 
a second apart. The roll of musketry was unceasing for hours, 
accompanied by the roar of our big forty- and twelve-pounders, 
none of which suffered at all. 

Just as we got almost opposite to Colenso bridge we noticed 
three Boers on horseback ; one, seeing us, made a dash for us, 
while we prepared to give up the ghost or to be made prisoners. 
Stopping abruptly in front of us, I harangued him in German 
regarding the whereabouts of our dead; he said he would ac- 
company us to the spot. On route he spied a wretched sheep, 
and quick as lightning had run it down, and with my penknife, 
which he borrowed, cut its throat and cleaned it. What he told 
us was interesting regarding bis people, but we could gather no 
information from him that woah} e of use toour people. I felt 
anxious to get rid of him, but he seemed determined to stay by us 
until we returned. Meanwhile we had picked up some Boer ex- 
»loded shell and strayed into the battle-field. I can only touch 
ightly on what I saw, as it is the most harrowing thing I ever 
witnessed. Khaki-uniformed men lying about in every direc- 
tion, deluged with blood, faces horribly distorted and swollen 
black. A piece of shell had caught one in the head and opened 
up his brains. I was inexpressibly affected by this sight, and, 
after covering up as many faces as we could, noticed a Red 
Cross burying cortége approach us. Our Boer, sitting his horse 
stolidly, counted within a few feet radius thirty-three dead, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Poor fellows, what a pity!” 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LesLig’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originalit 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righted photographs will be received, nor such as have been published 
or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and those ac 
— will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. 
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Washington’s Notable Wedding. 


THE marriage of the British ambassador’s third daughter, 
the Hon. Lillian Pauncefote, to Robert Bromley, Esq., at St. 
John’s Church, on the 24th of February, was in many ways the 
most notable ceremony of the kind that has ever taken place at 
the capital, not excepting the much-exploited Cleveland nup- 
tials and the weddings of Mrs. Sartoris—Nellie Grant, as she is 
still affectionately called—and Mrs. Fitch, Minnie Sherman, 
eldest daughter of the famous general. 

Mrs. Bromley was born in England, but all her girlhood was 
passed at the American capital, where her father has represent 
ed his country for the past eleven years with so much credit to 
himself, such satisfaction to his government, and where his 
daughters, by their frank, unaffected manners, their winning 
personalities, have made many warm friends. Not the least 
popular of this coterie of English girls is the bride of the other 
lay, the announcement of whose happiness gave widespread 
pleasure, and to whose wedding hardly an invitation was re- 
fused. 

At the Episcopal marriage-service, which was read by 
Bishop Satterlee, historic St. John’s, the capital’s most fashion- 
ible place of worship, where nearly all of the Presidents have 
held pews, was crowded to overflowing, and at the breakfast at 
the embassy was a throng of fashionable and official folk, 
riends and well-wishers of the bride and groom, who has been 
in honorary attaché on Lord Pauncefote’s staff for two years 
ack, and who is quite as popular as his newly-made wife. A 
1umber of Mr. Bromley’s family were present at the wedding, 
mong them Sir Robert and Lady Bromley, of Stoke Hall, 
Nottingham, England; bis sister, Miss Bromley, and his brother, 
Maurice Bromley-Wilson, who acted as best man. 

Mrs. Bromley was attended by her sisters, the Hon. Sibyl and 
he Hon, Audrey Pauncefote, Miss Bromley and Miss Sargent, 
f Boston, whose grandfather, T. Jefferson Coolidge, was some- 
ime American minister to France. A picturesque feature of 
he wedding was the introduction of a page, Master Legare, the 

n of Mr. Hugh Legare, who bore the bride’s train. The 

hers were the secretaries and attachés of the embassy, Mr. 
erard A, Lowther, Sir Charles Eliot, Mr. W. G. Max Miiller, 
nd Mr. Arthur E, O. Humphries-Owen. The floral decora- 

ms both at the church and house were of the simplest descrip- 
ion, and the lack of formality at the wedding breakfast made 

one of the most enjoyable functions in the memory of fash- 

nable Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Bromley, after an extended 

ip through the South, will sail for England the last of March, 
with Lord Pauncefote, who retires at that time from his post 
t this capital, and his family. C. M, ¢ 


Entertaining the Men of the Quill. 


THE annual banquet of the New York Press Club occurred 
as usual at Delmonico’s, on February 2ist. With a splendid 
background of the stars and stripes to inspire them, those fa- 
mous fighters, Governor Roosevelt and General Nelson A. Miles, 
with others, made stirring speeches. Colonel William L. Brown, 
the president of the club presided, and the musical programme 
provided by Colonel A. B. de Frece was excellent and original. 
The artists included Mile. Zelie de Lussan, prima-donna soprano, 
and Signor G. Campanari, baritone, of the Grau Opera Com- 
pany ; Mlle. Helen B. Berger, tke famous whistler ; Misses 
Frances and Grace Hoyt, duettists; Lionel Kremer, pianist, and 
Miss Madeleine Summers, of the ‘‘ Ben-Hur” company, who 
appeared through the courtesy of Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger. 

The pretty and dainty little dancer’s act was the feature of 
the programme, and a complete surprise to all present. Com- 
missioner John W. Keller had just finished a stirring speech, 
when four stalwart waiters were seen bearing to the centre of 
the banquet-hall a beautiful floral cabinet—one of Gallatin’s 
creations—and out of it, a moment later, when its front was 
lowered, stepped Miss Summers. To a pretty waltz, played by 
Professor Kremer, she executed on a long table a clever and 
duinty toe dance, including many graceful poses, for which she 
was heartily applauded. Madeleine Summers, made her met- 
ropolitan début as a fancy dancer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1897, when she appeared in ‘‘ Cinderella,” introducing 
her specialties, skirt, tambourine, and tennis dances -at every 
performance for a week. She has also appeared at Tony Pas- 
tor’s, was leader of the fairy ballet at the Central and the Lex- 

gton Ayenue opera houses, and won a medal offered in Brook- 
lyn to the most graceful skirt-dancer in greater New York. At 
benefits for the sick babies, the Maine’s windows and orphans, 
and other worthy charitable affairs, Madeleine Summers’s name 
has always been among the first on the list of volunteer per- 
formers, 

The,“ golden West,” which has given us many sweet birds 
of song, has added another to its throng. Although born in 
“urope, Mile. Helene Belfort Berger made California her home 
irom childhood. She is of French and Hungarian extraction, 

! aristocratic carriage, tall, with a superb figure and a wealth 
! golden hair. As a society girl in San Francisco, she often 
entertained her friends by her unique talent as a whistler, or 

as heard for the sake of sweet charity. Mlle. Berger possesses 
« clear soprano voice of great flexibility, but her greatest mu- 
sical suecess has been as a whistler. No operatic selection, bal- 
lad, madrigal or wa!tz seems too ditficult for her to whistle. She 
has traveled extensively and is a fine linguist. Lately she has 
entered the ranks of the professionals and has been heard this 
‘inter in New York at many exclusive private entertainments. 
“he had a very cordial reception by the Press Club. 


The Pan-American Exposition. 


THE service building of the Pan-American Exposition, which 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., on the Niagara frontier, from 
May 1st to November Ist, 1901, was the first building of the ex- 
position to be erected, and is used by the corps of officials and 
employés having direct charge of the constructive work of the 
exposition. It is used for police headquarters, hospital service, 
the chief of the fire department. officers and clerks, and the 
working offices of the various directors of departments. The 
root is covered with Spanish tile of iron. The Suilding is in its 





architecture a free adaptation of the Spanish Renaissance, such 
as is shown in old Californian and Mexican missions and churches. 
The building was erected ready for occupancy in thirty-two 
working days. Plans have been completed for the foundations 
of the agricultural building, and complete plans for machinery 
and transportation, one of the large buildings—350x500, Bids 
for all the main buildings will be invited at an early date, and 
even before spring of this year much progress in the construct- 
ive work will be made. 


Yale’s Annual Snow-ball Battle. 


For many years there has been a tradition at Yale that the 
college men cannot wear high hats nor carry canes until the 
22d of February of their sophomore year, and this time-honored 
custom is always strictly adhered to. Of course the freshmen 
always poke all manner of fun at the sophomores when the lat- 
ter, puffed with pride, appear for the first time with treir high 
hats and canes. Therefore trouble is always expected when the 
men swing into line for the annual sophomore parade on Wash 
ington’s birthday. 

For some years after the custom first originated the men 
wore the regulation silk hat and carried fine canes, but as many 
of these were very often broken or taken by the first-year men, 
it was decided to wear cheap hats and carry cheap canes. So 
now for a week before the 22d the New Haven storekeepers ex- 
hibit and place on sale high felt hats which cost less than a dol- 
lar each. Many a man in his freshman year proudly points to 
his wall where hangs one of these battered hats, and exclaims : 

‘See the trophy I took from a sophomore in our snow-ball fight 
on Washington’s birthday.” It is not every year that there is a 
snow-ball fight, for sometimes the snow is lacking, and then the 
freshmen are saddened, for they lose a grand chance to * get 
even ” with the sophomores. 

For the last three years the Yale faculty has forbidden the 
holding of the annual snow-ball fight on the campus, though 
why this order was issued none of the college men can under- 
stand, for surely it is a harmless show of class spirit. The 
sophomores accordingly formed their parade on the town green 
and marched in a solid body up Chapel Street. The freshmen 
met them at College Street and bombarded them with snow- 
balls from all sides. The class of 1902 retaliated and gradually 
drove 1903 back. The latter made a fine stand at High Street, 
and with some re-enforcements soon had 1902 in a bad way. 

For a few minutes there was a fierce hand-to-hand conflict, 
and the ‘‘sophs ” were overpowered and one by one were rolled 
in the snow before they would retreat. They were outnum- 
bered three to one. At last they held up their hands and cried 
‘* Enough !" and retreated with shattered forces to the campus 
unmolested. As the faculty had forbidden a snow-ball fight on 
the campus it was thought that the affair was over, but as soon 
as the ‘‘ sophs ” bad taken their seats on the Yale fence they were 
again assailed. The ‘‘freshies” might have driven the ‘ sophs ” 
from the fence and forced them to disperse had the former 
not made the undiplomatic move of trying to ‘‘ take the fence.” 
This aroused the fighting spirit of the sophomores, and they 
rushed into the freshman line. They hurled the latter from the 
fence aud rolled them upen the ground. It is an old custom at 
Yale that freshmen cannot sit on the fence unless the freshman 
class takes it from the sophomores in arush. For the last ten 
years only one class has succeeded, and that was the present 
senior class, which took the fence from the ’99 class. The great 
snow-ball fight of 1900 ended with the sophomores defeated, but 
with their honor untarnished, for they had at least held the 
fence against their adversaries. Our photograph shows the 
battered condition of the contestants. 

J. PINCKNEY Apams, Yale 1900. 


Hints for Money-makers. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. ] 

Ir is not surprising that the sudden and startling revelation 
that one of the great local traction companies of New York, 
whose stock was selling last year at 240, was virtually bank- 

. J . ° y 
rupt, caused a feeling of profound apprehension on Wall Street, 
and a phenomenal drop in the stock of the company. Third 
Avenue stock sold one year ago at $242 a share.» Suddenly 
it fell to about $50 a share, or a little more than one-fifth 
its former value. At first, it was said that $17,000,000 were 
required to relieve its embarassments. This was startling 
enough. Then came the announcement that $20,000,000 were 
needed, and a wealthy syndicate of bankers undertook to finance 


_the affairs of the embarrassed corporation. This syndicate found 


matters so much worse than had been anticipated that it aban- 
doned the project, and finally the disclosure was made that the 
company needed over $30,000,000 to set it on its feet. Is it re- 
markable that the stock continued to decline under the pressure 
of such influences and that the entire market was sympathetic- 
ally and profoundly affected ? 

As is always the rule, the disclosure of the weakness and in- 
security of a leading stock created general apprehension that 
other disclosures of a similar character might be expected. It 
was natural, for instance, that American Sugar should also 
have suffered severely, for, like Third Avenue, Sugar has been 
completely dominated by one man, Mr. Havemeyer, and, like 
the Third Avenue, Sugar has been having serious trouble, for 
some time past, by reason of increasing competition. It was re- 
called that at the last meeting of the Sugar company, Mr. Have- 
meyer had given warning that ‘‘ when the duty of determining 
the amount of the next dividend is imposed upon your directors, 
they will take into careful consideration the fact that a reduc- 
tion of profits has resulted from the policy which has been pur- 
sued. I do not believe you would desire them to declare any 
dividend which would weaken the financial strength of the com- 
pany.” This might mean a reduced dividend or no dividend at 
all. Mr. Havemeyer is the Sugar company, and every one who 
held its stock or wanted to dabble in it, felt the danger of a 
situation dominated by one man. One-man power wrecked the 
Third Avenue Railroad, just as it wrecked Cordage, and as it 
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has wrecked a great many other speculative properties. Hence 
my warning against Gealings in cliqued concerns of any kind. 

* G. E. B.,’’ Memphis, Tenn.: I never use the full names of my cor 
ar 

S.,’’ Westfield, Mass.: The firm has no rating with the financial 
agenc ies You can draw your own conclusion. 

Ps * New York: I would not speculate in the shares of the Mex 
ican P teatetlon Association Put your money in something nearer 
home 

T.,’’ Tupper Lake, XN. Y.: The Fourth National Bank. (2) I think 
well of New York Central. It may go lower, but is strongly held for 
investment (3) 1 believe it referred to a leading industrial 

*K.,”’ Chicago: The possibilities of combinations favorable to Balti 
more snd Ohio have materially advanced the price of the common stock 
I = hesitate to sell it short. 

M.,*’ Boston: I think better of Wheeling and Lake Erie sec 
an a ferred for a long pull than Ido of the common. The latter is 
mainly speculative. The road is doing very well. 

**Canso,”’ Troy .N. Y.: Canada Southern sold last year as high as 
70. I do not think it dear around 50. It has the Vanderbilt flavor, 
which gives it good standing and prospects of advantages from possible 
Vanderbilt combinations 

*‘D. D. L.,”’ New York: The value of the Third Avenue’s franchise 
cannot be disputed. It has sold lower than the price you name, but I 
am inclined to believe that those who pick it up, pay for it and put it 
away, at present prices, will make money. 

M.,’’ Dayton, O.: The annual report of People’s Gas shows that it 
is earning nearly seven per cent. or the capital stock. If Standard Oi! in- 
terests should become connected with it, it would sell higher. Rumors 
of competition by the Ogden company have depressed ite price more than 
once 

* B.,"’ Marblehead, Mass.: American Linseed Oil, according to its 
recent annual report, is earning considerably more than the seven 
per cent. dividend on its preferred stock, Whether it would ever pay 
ess than three per cent., however, depends upon the conservatism of 
its management and its success in ma tare its supremacy in the 
market. It is not an investment. 

** Mc.,”’ Chattanooga, Tenn.: The Mexican National Trustee certifi- 
cates sold last year as low as 1 andashigh as 644. Speculation has been 
tending toward Mexican properties of late, and while the certificates 
have not much intrinsic value, they offer opportunities for speculative 
mi inipulators to make a good turn. In the hope of such a turn, the 
certificates are being bought by some of the believers in low-priced 
ventures, 

**H.,”’ Providence, R. L.: A dividend of one per cent. was recently de- 
clared on the Third Avenue Railroad. Whether it will be paid or not 
requires no thought. Last November it declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 14% per cent. Its financial situation shows that the divi- 
dends have not been paid from net earnings, and should not have been 
declared. (2) For investment, Metropolitan. (3) Distillers preferred 
has a speculativeyvalue, dependent, however, upon the success of pro- 
jected plans for the readjustment of itse apital. The common largely 
re erasers, water. American Ice common should sell at 50. 

“§. S.,”’ Chic ago: St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred has 
just declared its semi-annual dividend of one per cent., and if its earn 
ings continue as large as they are at present, it will be able to pay 
more. The road is improving, and the property is one of the most 
valuable in the Southwest. If speculation were directed toward it, the 
price could be easily advanced. However, if it gives you a profit at the 
price you name, it would be wise to take it. A profit is always a good 
thing to take. (2) Southern Pacific is having phenome nally large earn- 
ings, and I have no doubt could be put on a dividend-paying basis this 
year, if Mr. Huntington saw fit to do so. It is for him to say whether it 
shall sell at fifty or not. Many believe that it will. 

* Banker.’ Kansas City: It is the general expectation that the new 
currency bill when passed will lead to a substantial inflation. But 
everything depends upon the price of government bonds. If the new 
two-per-cents,, which the bill provides for, go to such a premium as to 
make it unprofitable for national banks to buy them, as the basis for 
additional circulation, we shall not have the expected results. Further 
more, the government must sometime withdraw its deposits from the 
bunks, and there is a question whether the issue of additional currency 
under the new bill will make up for such withdrawals. The prediction 
that we are to have an immediate inflation of the currency and a hot re 
vival of stock speculation after the passage of the bill, I think, is hardly 
justified at this time, on the eve of a disquieting Presidential election, and 
when the prices of nearly all of our great speculative commodities are 
showi ing a marked tendency to decline. 

. D. S.,’’ Manhattan: It is rumored that the weakness in Pacific 
Mail was deliberately brought about for the purpose of causing a 
decline, to enable speculative lobbyists at Washington to buy what 
they wanted in anticipation of the passage of a subsidy bill. Such is 
the report, and thingsof this kind have happened before. (2) There is 
no evidence that Leather stock is worth any more now than when it 
sold at a lower figure. It is generally understood that its sharp ad- 
vance not long ago was purely the result of skillful manipulation. On 
a sharp decline it is a good purchase for speculative purposes. (3) The 
refunding of the eight-per-cent. bonds of the American Cotton Oil 
Company will save it over $100,000 a year in interest charges and ought 
to help the common stock. (4) The phenomenal earnings of the rail- 
roads in the Southern States could be readily utilized to advance 
Southern Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, and Norfolk and Western. 
(5) I believe that Missouri Pacific offers a profitable field for specula- 
tion. There is every reason to believe thatit will go to 50 or more be- 
fore long, unless the-business situation radically changes. Jasper. 


For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. H. Hotcomse, New Orleans, La., says: ‘ It is par- 
ticularly serviceable in treatment of women and children, for 
debility and loss of appetite.” 


Always the Same, 

THERE never is any change in the superior qualities of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. In delicate flavor, 
richness, and perfect keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It 
has stood First for forty years. Avoid unknown brands, 


The Old Point Comfort 


HyGE1a Hore. Lenten season has opened most auspiciously, 
indications pointing to an unusually lively season. Many promi- 
nent New- Yorkers have engaged rooms in this well-known hotel. 
The most important social entertainments planned are the glee, 
banjo and mandolin club concerts (leading features of the 
Hygeia for fifteen years past), to be given by the Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins college boys. A number of new suites, with 
baths (latest improved plumbing), have been added for the com- 
fort of guests. 


Cause Unknown, 
FINALLY FOUND TO LIE IN THE COFFEE. 


‘* We have had a curious and unpleasant experience with 
coffee-drinking, husband and I. I have been a great sufferer 
for several years with indigestion and heart trouble, and did not 
know the cause of it until I finally came to the conclusion that 
it was the use of coffee. So we abandoned the coffee and took 
up Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which I had seen advertised in 
the daily papers. 

‘Since using it, I have, to my great surprise, improved won- 
derfully. Husband has gained 11 pounds in two months since he 
left off coffee and began the use of Postum. He sleeps soundly 
at night now, which he does not remember having done for 
several years before on account of nervousness. It is remark- 
able that people go on in ill heal. and do not discover the cause 
of the trouble. 

‘*You may depend upon it we know how to make Postum 
good, and that is easy, if one will use a sufficient amount and 
boil it long enough. It is really an elegant and delicious drink. 
1 don’t want my name to appear in the papers, if you should 
publish this testimonial.” ——, Chattanooga, Teun. The Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., are permiited to give the 
name of this lady by letter, if desired. 


GLIMPSES AT MEN AND WOMEN IN 


HARDLY a solon in the upper house but has a pseudonym 
bestowed upon him by his constituency, his associates, or the 
pages, whoare apt at this style of nomenclature. The titles fit, 
as a rule ; none better than the rather paradoxical one given to 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, a native of Scandinavia, 
who is known as the ** Little Norwegian Giant.” Senator Nel- 
son lacks none of the qualities that characterize the people of 
his distant fatherland; is sturdy, honest, with a penchant, like 
the far famed gentleman from Tennessee who is said to have 
amassed a large fortune by the process, for attending to his 
own affairs, and is aggressive only when others endeavor to 
poach upon his territory. 

Not long ago the Senator from South Carolina, of pitchfork 
fame, interrupted Senator Nelson’s eloquent speech on expan- 
sion to ask him some questions regarding politics in the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, implying that the ‘‘ Little Giant” was better 
informed concerning the affairs in that part of the world than 
those of the country of his adoption. Like all naturalized citi 
zens Senator Nelson resents any imputation concerning his pa- 
triotism, and turned quickly upon the South Carolinian, saying 
the information he sought could be obtained in many books of 
reference, but that he could assure the Senator the Scandina- 


WHOM THE 





GOSSIP FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


PUBLIC ARE OR HAVE BEEN INTERESTED. 


House Mr. Lincoln said, quite calmly: ‘‘ Prendle, do you know I 
received a letter last night warning me against a man who 
exactly answered the description of that man we met on the 
steps.” 
x * x 

Not long ago a delegation of eminent jurists from Japan, 
Mr. Baba, judge of the court of cassation at Tokio; Mr. Ka- 
saka, procurator of the principal court at Yokohama, and Mr. 
Nakanoshoji, counselor to the Imperial Department of Justice, 
was sent to this country for the purpose of investigating its 
judicial methods, sailing, when their stay was ended, for Eu- 
rope, where they proposed to visit several of the leading coun- 
tries for the same purpose. Judge Baba and his colleagues met, 
of course, with a hospitable reception from the officials at the 
capital, and were given every opportunity to carry out their 
mission. The photograph shows them in company with Mr. 
Durham White Stevens, counselor of the Japanese legation, 
and the assistant district attorney, in front of the city hall, 
whither they were going to be present at a sitting of one of the 
local courts 

It is said that, once a country establishes and maiutains good 
courts of law, her fate is fixed. She cannot retrograde, but 





cer shipped from Cuba on the steamer with that of a maiden 
lady whose remains were to be forwarded to a niece—her only 
relative—in a far Western city, was through mistake seut to 
the city for which the body of the maiden aunt was destined, 
while the maiden aunt reached the city (and was received with 
military honors) to which the dead officer should have been sent 
The authorities in the latter city received, the day after the 
funeral of the supposed officer, the following telegram: ‘' Body 
of dead officer received ; ship dead aunt.” But, dreading the 
exposure of the horrible mistake, the committee decided to treat 
the matter as diplomatically as possible, and replied: ‘* Dead 
aunt buried with full military honors. Bury dead officer. Say 
nothing.” a 


Another woman, it is said, wrote to the War Department, 
asking if the remains of her husband, who had been killed in 
Cuba, would be brought to this country, as she was most anx- 
ious that they should be buried in the family plot in the local 
cemetery. Receiving a prompt answer in the affirmative, with 
the assurance that the government would pay all expenses, the 
thrifty widow replied : ‘‘ I am grateful for the good news you 
send me, but if it is all the same to the government I should 
prefer to let my husband’s body remain in Cuba, and receive 
instead a check for the amount the government would expend 
to send it hither. I have need for the money just now.” 

* 


* 


Since he entered the Cabinet, Secretary Hitchcock has enter- 
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vians enjoyed greater liberty than did the people of South Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Nelson is a pleasant, unassuming woman, genial and 
approachable, who neither shirks the responsibilities of her po- 
sition nor seeks to shine in society, although she is an agreeable 
ccenversationist, well informed on all the topics of the day. 
Sterling is the adjective that best describes her, and in all bis 
projects she is her husband’s able and sympathetic coadjutor. 
x * x 

A recent and agreeable addition to the personnel of the Brit- 
ish embassy—or ‘‘ The Embassy,” as it is universally called—is 
a son of Max Miiller, the famous philologist. Mr. Miller, along 
with much of his father’s genius and good looks, has inherited his 
name, which, in the early days of his stay here, gave rise to many 
amusing incidents, some of his hostesses, more fashionable than 
learned, confounding him with his distinguished father. But 
with that graceful tact, a diplomat’s most potent aid to success, 
Miiller fils succeeded in passing the mistakes off in so pleasant a 
way that the makers of them felt no embarrassment. By his 
genial appreciation of Americans Mr. Miiller’s eminent father 
paved the way for his son’s cordial reception in this country. 
Again and again he has spoken of them with approbation and 
admiration, and the tributes he pays to Emerson, Lowell, and 
Holmes in his charming reminiscences, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” are 
not lost on the countrymen of those poets. It was for Mrs. 
Colyer Fergusson, born Beatrice Miiller, the sister of the English 
secretary, that Lowell wrote : 


O’er the wet sands an insect crept 
Ages ere man on earth was known— 

And patient Time, while Nature slept, 
The slender tracing turned to stone. 


‘Twas the first autograph: and ours ? 
Prithee, how much of prose or song, 
In league with the creative powers, 
Shall ‘scape Oblivion’s broom so long ? 
x * » 

Thomas F. Prendle, for thirty-five years a doorkeeper at the 
executive mansion, used frequently to accompany President 
Lincoln on his walks about town, and has many interesting 
things to tell of that great man, whom he believes to have been 
one of the bravest men the world has ever known. On one oc- 
easion Prendle was walking with the President down a flight 
of steps at the Navy Department, when they came suddenly 
upon a man who was evidently endeavoring to hide himself in 
a dark corner at the bottom of the staircase. Observing the 
stranger and fearing he meant harm to the President, Prendle 
essayed to place his body in a position to protect his companion. 
Mr. Lincoln, however, brave and fearless as always, stepped 
forward and closely scrutinized the man, who ran rapidly up 
the steps, and, turning squarely around when he reached the 
top, looked down upon the President, who did not falter, but 
continued to gaze sharply at him. On their return to the White 


must progress. In nothing does Japan so deserve our admira- 
tion asin this. At the time her present constitution was adopt- 
ed, and when the first parliament convened, she enacted a law 
which made the judiciary absolutely independent of the exec- 
utive. A judge cannot be removed from office except for mis- 
behavior and by impcachment after a trial by the judges of the 
highest courts. She assumed, too, jurisdiction over the foreign- 
ers within her boundaries as well as over her own subjects, and 
the courts she has established are regarded as models. But this 
ambitious little country is not yet'content. If there are any 
methods in existence better than those she has adopted for her 
judicial system, Japan intends to benefit by them, and to that end 
has sent the delegation of distinguished lawyers, who recently 
visited here, on a tour of the world. 
x * » 

Some grewsome tales come from the War and Navy depart- 
ments apropos of the removal from Cuba to this country of 
the remains of those killed in the recent war. Not long agoa 
widow of one of the victims of the battle of Santiago called at 
the Navy Department. ‘‘I wish,” she said, ‘‘ to secure the re- 
mains of my husband, who was buried in Cuba, which I under- 
stand to be among those soon to arrive.” The official to whom 
this request was preferred asked her to consider, suggesting it 
was much better that her husband, the nation’s hero, should lie 
at Arlington among those who fell with him in battle, where 
his grave would be always cared for, and where she could visit 
it from time to time, but whether she visited it or not, others 
would reverently lay wreaths upon the mound. 

‘*T know,” she admitted, ‘‘we should be grateful for the 
care oestowed upon the graves of our dear ones, but I desire— 
ob, so much !—that the body of my husband shall lie beside the 
remains of my children, in the little cemetery at home. My 
parents lie there, I shall be laid to rest close by them, and I 
should be happier to know that what is left of my husband was 
there near us.” No argument that Mr. X. advanced availed to 
move the determined woman. 

‘**T am sorry to tell you,” he said, finally, growing quite des- 
perate, ‘‘ but in the climate of Cuba wood decays very rapidly, 
and the coffins holding the remains of those who died were 
found, in many instances, to have all gone to pieces, and the 
bones all fallen together. While we know that in each grave 
six were buried, we cannot establish the identity of the bodies, 
so it would, you see, be quite impossible for me to separate the 
body of your husband from those of the five comrades with 
whom he was buried.” The heart-broken widow paused for a 
moment in deep thought. ‘‘ Would you mind,” she said, “ giv- 
ing me one of the six? I will take my chances.” 

« * x 
Another story is to the effect that the body of a certain offi- 


tained handsomely and constantly, and his household is one of 
the most popular in the official circle. Mrs. Hitchcock is thor- 
oughly experienced in social affairs, a tactful and agreeable 
hostess, whose onerous duties have been lightened through the 
co-operation of her daughters—great favorites in society, and 
deservedly so, since they are not only handsome in person, but 
far above the average in intelligence, unaffected and cordial in 
manner, and to the enthusiasm and responsiveness of the Amer- 
ican girl unite the repose and culture of the European. They 
are, too, accomplished linguists, and have benefited in many 
ways by their long residence on the continent when their father 
was minister to the Muscovite capital, being promoted just be- 
fore his resignation to the highest diplomatic rank. The Misses 
Hitchcock, who are alike as two peas, are frequently mistaken 


for each other. Of the same complexion, the same height, they 


affect a similarity in dress which heightens the resemblance, 
and strangers are sometimes at a loss to know which of these 
C. M. C. 


young women they are addressing. 


The Winter Girl. 


























Tue lucky chap of summer days 
Beyond her memory slips, 


The beau of seashore sands and sprays— 























She’s chaps now on her lips! 








You'll quick infer from this that she 











Has felt the snowflakes whirl, 











And she is wrapped in fur, you see, 








The same sweet winter girl. 














The court where tennis rackets swung 











Is now a drift of snow, 


A willing court is paid by tongue 












And pen of fervent bean. 











And as for rackets, when he calls 








Her brother'll raise a whirl 








Of boyish romping through the halls— 
The same sweet winter girl. 


She’s quite in highest feather now! 











You marvel much thereat ?— 

A turned-up brim’s above her brow, 
She's feathers on her hat ! 

Though purling brooks are sheets of ice, 
She's still a priceless pearl, 

The sugar, spice, of all that’s nice— 



















The same sweet winter girl. 








Roy FARRELL GREENE. 
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A REMINDER OF THE BLIZZARD.—P. H, Fraser, New York, 


UP A TREE.—Oscar E. Broyer, St. Louis, Mo, 























PRIZE PICTURE. ‘‘A SWIM FOR DEER LIFE.”—SNAP-SHOT FROM A CANOE AT HEALD POND CAMPS, JACKMAN, ME. 









































NEW YORK STREET-CLEANERS DUMPING SNOW INTO THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Rk. D. Brown, New York. 


HARVESTING ICE ON CAYUGA LAKE, NEW YORK. 
Durfee Pittenger, Cayuga. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—MASSACHUSETTS WINS. 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 190.] 























FIGHTING COLONEL BELL DiM@ OL 


[Sydney Adamson, our special artist in the Philippines, writes underneath the drawing which we herewith reproduce: ‘Colonel Bell with a handful 6 © shown 


the insurgent fire was wretched, and while not one American was hurt, many Filipinos were killed, and thirt: ¢ ery, wit! 
190. | 





THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS. 


€ show - . a ‘ P ‘i , > ae 
shown driving the insurgents from a strong position in the mountains, The heavy smoke on the hills comes from a Nordenfeldt rapid-firing gun. As usual, 


ery. j . ‘ eae e . . 7 , , ” 
Y, With over 20,000 rounds of ammunition, 150 Remingtons and Mausers, were captured "—Epitor “ Lesiie’s WEEKLY.” | 
190. | - : : 
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FRANCES HOYT. MISS BERGER.—PHOTOGRAPH BY 
Are DUPONT. 
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EXTERIOR OF CONVENTION HALL, BUILT A YEAR AGO, OCCUPYING A LOT 314 By 200 FEET—CAN BE MISS MADELEINE SUMMERS.—PuHorocrapy 
EMPTIED AT THE RATE OF FIVE THOUSAND PERSONS A MINUTE. BY Byron.—[SEE PaGE 187 ] 

































INTERIOR OF CONVENTION HALL AT KANSAS CITY—COST $225,000 AND SEATS TWENTY THOUSAND PERSONS. 
WHERE THE NEXT DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL BE HELD, JULY 4ruH.—PsoroGrapss By THomson, Kansas Ciry. 
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The Force of Habit. Y 


It is a peculiar thing that the use of Coffee and Tea has 
not been replaced, more than is the case, by the use of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. 

The reason for that is to be sought in the force of habit. 
But habits should be broken through, and Van Houten’s Cocoa 
taken, now that it has been proven to be a much healthier, 
and more delicious drink than Tea and Coffee, while at the 


Shaving a 























Soaps 


Of course it is WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP—no other could produce 
such a mass of thick, creamy lather—no other soap so thoroughly softens the 
beard and makes shaving such a soothing, refreshing part of the morning 
Search the world over and you won’t find the equal of WILLIAMS’ 


toilet. 


SHAVING SOAPS. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 


for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Dresden, 


Depots. London, Paris, 


Good Results 


Leslie's eekly. 


outery against ‘‘Sapho” asked me for my judgment regarding 
it I said that ‘*‘ Sapho’ is not half as destructive to the morals 
of the community as a dozen Tenderloin resorts, whose electric 
lights bid defiance to decency within a stone’s throw of Wal- 


Talk about the Drama. 


THE return of Tim Murphy to New York, in his new play, 
** The Carpet Bagger,” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. recalls 
the fact that Murphy 
was originally intended 
for an artist, and that 
he painted portraits so 
cleverly that his father 
determined to send bim 
to Italy to perfect him 
in drawing. Financial 
reverses changed the 
plan, and young Tim 
was obliged to find a 
place in which be could 
support himself. While 
a clerk in the patent 
office at Washington he 
went to the theatre for 
the first time in his life, 
and saw the gifted 
Lotta. The stage fever 
seized him. Young Mur- 
phy went to New York, 
despite the protests of his mother, found a minor part in a 
theatre, made an impression, and was soon a successful enter- 
tainer at the variety houses, where he commanded a salary that 
made him independent and enabled him to make his mother in- 
dependent also. Promotion followed until he became a star, 
and his portrayals of eccentric characters have brought him 
well-deserved fame and fortune. With the masses he is one of 
the most popular performers on the American stage, and in 
‘** The Carpet Bagger ” has found new opportunities for the dis- 
play of his excellent talent and admirable qualities as an actor. 
He possesses the charm that gave Sol Smith Russell such a 
strong hold upon the public, and since Mr. Russell’s retirement 
Murpby is regarded by many as bis successor in a line of char- 
acters which few American actors have ventured to take up 
with any hope of success. 

While I believe that nothing is gained either to the public or 
the performers by such a play as ‘‘ Sapho,” still there is no de- 
nying the truth of what Manager Burnham said from the stage 
at Wallack’s, when he spoke in defense of Miss Nethersole, and 
declared that she had been haled into court upon the contempti- 
ble complaint of a yellow newspaper whose editors claimed that 
their action was taken for morality’s sake, but who were simply 
seeking advertisement of their publication at her expense. I 
have said, and I repeat, that *‘Sapho” is no worse than ‘*Ca- 
mille,” and when the editor of the paper which is raising the 





TIM MURPHY. 


I uxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cents. 


because, 


indeed, 


same time. so nourishing and easily digested. 

For the Nerves, also, Van Houten’s Cocoa is so much better; 
although it 
pernicious after-effects upon the nerves, such as follow after 
using Coffee or Tea. 

It is not an expensive habit to use Van Houten’s Cocoa; 
after actual 
cocoa, many persons have discovered that Van Houten’s Cocoa 
is not only the best and most delicious, but it is also the 
most economical. 


VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE? 


is equally refreshing, it has not the 


trial of various brands, and even loose 





HAVE YOU TRIED 












Exquisite also 
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lack’s.” If the newspapers of New York are really anxious to 
improve its morals, they should apply their time and talents to 
the closing of these conspicuously immoral places, whose open 
doors and flaming electric lights invite the youth of our city 
and the visiting stranger to plague-spots of moral corruption. 
Miss Nethersole, with all her brilliant talents, will suffer perma- 
nent loss of reputation by taking up the worst, rather than the 
best, things in the drama. After all, it is the public taste to 
which she appeals, and for the time being she is profiting by her 
venture. Ifthe yellow journals had left her alone, ‘‘ Sapho,” 
on its merits, would have bad a very short-lived run, for from 
every standpoint of just dramatic criticism it is not a successful 
play. From the standpoint of the box-office it may seem other- 
wise. 

The many friends of Mr. Harry P. Mawson deservedly com- 
pliment him upon the successful production at Boston and else- 
where of his new 
play, ‘‘ Little Nell 
and the Marchion- 
ess,” founded upon 
Dickens’s delightful 
story, ‘*The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 
This dramatic sea- 
son has been made 
notable by the 
dramatization of 
the works of two 
great English nov- 
elists, Thackeray 
and Dickens. Mrs. 
Fiske’s success in 





“Becky Sharp.” 

dramatized from , 
“Vanity Fair” by DOROTHY SHERROD, THE GOVERNOR'S 
Langdon Mitchell, ee ae 


has been followed 

by Mary Sanders in as great a hit in ‘‘ Little Nell and the Mar- 
chioness.” The Boston reviewers aptly described Miss Sanders’s 
début on the 22d of January as fulfilling all the promises of her 
career, and further declaring that ‘‘the mantle of Lotta had 
settled securely upon her diminutive shoulders.” ‘‘ Little Nell 
and the Marchioness” are such widely contrasting parts that 
it takes an artiste of great versatility to do both of them jus- 
tice. Upon Miss Sanders’s first entrance as the Marchioness 
(Act IT.), ber make-up, walk, voice, and gestures form such a 
complete metamorphosis that many in the audience could not 





NOVENA OLD RYE 








is a whiskey that possesses every ele- 
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ment of excellence. 


thoroughly matured, it 


is pronounced by ex- ‘®) a 
perts without a It is a 
peer in the rye al * trifle high- 
field. ~ : 

priced, perhaps, 


N 

/ & 
» but that is a penalty 
always demanded by 
Write for 


illustrated catalogue and 


superiority. 


price-list. 2% % *% 
Eagle Liqueur Distilleries, 
} 925-947 Martin Street; 


926-946 E, Front Street. 


recognize her as the littlhe woman who appeared as Little Ne// 
in the first act. A greater compliment could not be paid to any 
artist. As to the other characters, the verdict was that they 
had ‘‘ walked out of the book.” Fine work was done by Max 
Figman as Mr. Richard Swiveller (immortal Dick), John Jack 
as Grandfather Trent, Harold Hartsell as Fred Trent, Will 
iam Seymour as Mr. Garland, P. Aug. Anderson as Danie/ 
(uilp, Charles Stanley as Sampson Brass, and Anne Caverly 
as Sally Brass, the *‘ she-dragon” of Swiveller’s imagination 
Manager Robert E. Johnston, well seconded by the vast experi 
ence, conscientious endeavor, and enthusiasm of Mr. William 
Seymour, who staged the play, furnished a production, photo 
graphic in all its details, of the great novel upon which Mr. 
Mawson has founded his play. It has achieved a substantial 
success wherever it has been performed. 

The amusement-loving public will find something new in the 
way of afine pictorial melodrama at the Garden Theatre. ‘‘ Hearts 
Are Trumps” is the ro t showy, and, perhaps, the most sensa 
tional play in town, surpassing ‘** The Great Ruby ” in all re 
spects, and justifying its long and successful run at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, in London. Jessie Busley, E. M. Holland, Ed 
win Archer, John Cunningham, Amelia Bingham, May Buck- 
ley, Sidney Herbert, Grant Stewart, and Sara Perry all con- 
tribute to its strong cast. 

At the Bijou a musical farce, ‘‘ Aunt Hannah,” with a 
captivating coon song and dance, plenty of lively music, some 
sentimental songs and graceful dancing, attracts the crowd 
which prefers broad humor to the legitimate drama. Caro 
Gorden Leigh, Belle Bucklin, Fred Hallan, Molly Fuller, and 
Robert Gaylor gave zest to the performance. 

Real comedy, Ly real English comedians, now makes the 
Lyceum Theatre specially attractive to those who enjoy quiet, 
refined, and harmless diversions. ‘* My Daughter-in-law,” with 
Fannie Brough in the title réle, and Ellaline Terris, Seymour 
Hicks, Herbert Standing, Ferdinand Gottschalk, and Margaret 
Robinson in other leading parts, bas had the distinct approval 
of every one who has seen it, and should enjoy a run until the 
close of the season. 

That good things still win public appreciation is evidenced 
by the continued success of *‘ Ben-Hur” at the Broadway, 
where it recently celebrated its one-hundredth performance ; 
also by crowded houses at the Empire Theatre to witness the 
most delightful performance of ‘* Brother Officers”; and by 
the unabated interest manifested in that captivating, old-fash- 
ioned drama, ‘‘ Way Down East,” at the Academy of Music. 

The wide-awake Weber & Fields are still keeping up the 
“ Whirl-i-Gig” at their popular music-hall, and there is no 
end of laughter over the rich humor of Mr. Weber, Mr. Fields, 
David Warfield, and John T. Kelly. Miss Lillian Russell has 
made a pronounced hit, and the performance is as good a show 
of its kind as New York has ever had. JASON. 
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Among its contributors will be such well-known Writers as 


Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), Mrs. Burton Harrison, Caroline Zz | N 3 
Duer, Julian Hawthorne, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Edgar Saltus, Edgar Fawcett, Oo 
Elbert Hubbard, Eliot Gregory, Arthur Grissom, Theodosia Pickering oF 
Garrison, Hallie Erminie Rives, Bliss Carman, Clinton Scollard, Vance 
Thompson, Carolyn Wells, R. K. Munkittrick, Charles Battell Loomis, 


Albert Bigelow Paine and Oliver Herford. 
The first number of “The Smart Set 

March 10th. 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and Reginald de Koven. 


>’? 


The assistant-title, ‘A Magazine of Cleverness,” suggests the aims of ‘* The Smart 
Set.” It will appeal to everyone who is willing to be interested and entertained. 

Each number of ‘‘ The Smart Set” will contain a novel of considerable length, sev- 
eral shorter stories and story-articles, poems and other entertaining matter. 

There will be 160 pages of reading matter in each issue, ‘‘ The Smart Set” will be 


handsomely printed on the best paper. 
The object of ‘‘ The Smart Set” 


work by well-known writers will appear in ‘*‘ The Smart Set.” 


‘*The Smart Set” will be a decided departure from the practically stereotyped char- 
acter of current magazines. Get the first number and you will understand what this 


means. 


Unlike other magazines ‘‘ The Smart Set” will contain no editorial comment. 
A list of prizes for contributions, to the extent of $5,000.00 cash, will 
be announced in the first number of ‘‘ The Smart Set.”” Clever writers should 


see this prize list. 





will be published 
It will contain a satire on New York society by 


will be, not to publish the work of well-known 
writers, but to publish work that will make the writers well known; at the same time 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING C@MPANY, 1135, Broadway, New York 
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ill 5 Between our genuine Cabinet 
f other makes? These cuts 


and e 
speak plainer than words. 


1902 suyre oguaré Quaker Folding Turkish Bath Gabinet 


H is not a cheap, shoddy, flimsy affair, but is 
| GUARANTEED TO BE THE BEST OF ALL CABINETS AT ANY 
] PRICE, OR YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY REFUNDED. 
It has a Real Doo —opening wide, on hinges, not a 
bag to pull on over head, ora 
hole to crawl through. It has a strong, rigid. galv. 
steel frame. Covering best, antiseptic, hygiene cloth, rub- 
ber lined. Our Cabinet does not rest on the shoulders, nor 
pull on over head, No woodwork to rot, warp, crack or 
4,9) pullapart. A wooden frame for a Cabinet would be about 
|} as valuable as a wooden stove. Our Cabinet is large 
, and roomy, knees, arms and legs do not touch the sides. 
# Plenty of room for hot foot bath and to sponge, towel and 
m:, cool the body while inside. Has Top Curtains to open 
i for cooling off; im facet, all the latest improvements. 
win| Will last twenty years. 
| TO OPERATE simply open door, step in, sit down. 
2 , —_ oan in one a "= —— open top curtains, cool off 
oat 2. Bouare perfectly, step out. Only perfect Cabinet made. Folds flat 
a ee as it actually rede ong in linch space. Weighs but 10lbs. Easily carried. 
RECOMMENDED BY OVER 1.000.000 HAPPY USERS— 
such eminent people as Alice B. Stockham, M. D.; Chicago, Editor of ‘* Tokology ;”” Congressman John 
J. Lentz; Louis Morrison; Mrs. Kendricks, Prin. Vassar College; Rt. Rev. Bishop J. L. Spaulding; 
Rey. C. M. Keith, Editor ** Holiness Advocate;’’ E. M. 8. Marble, M. D.; Pres. Woman’s Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edward Reschert, M. D. of Univ. of Penna.; Senator 8. McCarrell and thousands of others. 


HOT QUAKER BATHS 
BENEFIT EVERY 
MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 


Open the 5,000,000 pores of the 
skin, sweat out all the poisons 
in the blood, which if retained, 
over-work the heart, lungs, 
liverand kidneys. Makeclear 
shin. brighteyes. Keeps you 
strong, vigorous and healthy. 
Prevents Colds, Lagrippe, 
Fevers, consumption, and all 
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WE POSITIVELY Not Ours. | Not Ours. Not Ours. 
CUARANTEE RESULTS. All cheap |Cheap, flimsy af-| Why pay $7.50 or $12.00 for wooden frame 
Our medicated bath treatment | @fairs, pull |fair,topseparate,| affairs, which rot, warp, split and are unsat- 
will cure Nervous Troubles on over |pullsonoverhead| isfactory, when a genuine Quaker with steel 


ebility, We head like |said to be Dangerous. 
omg 3 Weakness, Sleepless- this are |Raiseupor move cab- 
Colds. euralgia, Aches, Pains, | pangerous.| invt falls 10 nieces 


frame, costs only $5.00 Lasts 20 years, and 
is Gaapeatees superior, or your money re- 
funded. 




















olds, Lagrippe, Obesity, and 
Cures Rheumatism (we offer $50 reward for a case that cannot be relieved). Cures Headaches, Gout, 
Sciatica, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes, Indigestion, all bl , Skin, liver, stomach and kidney troubles, 
Not only cures, but prevents all ailments peculiar to ladies. With the Cabinet, if desired, is a Head and 
Complexion Steaming Attachment. Beautifies complexion, cures and prevents skin eruptions 
and diseases, Eczema, Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, all Throat Troubles. 
eth SS TG RHR BETS CARISE® | AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 
ne DE be DON’T bagh ee iy! ef La oer art 
UL so confident are we that it will please you, that r 
WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, $18 to 850 WEEKLY. 
pas vesgenes at our expense and your | MEN and WOMEN—At Home or Traveling. 
soney refunded if not just as represented. 
What could be more fair? iW have +9 makinge fibe AR ot Ny ese ret month we 
senuine Bath Cabinets for years, are the largest i ik R Ce duc ‘or, $634. Mr. Muncy, of Texas 
m’f'rs in the world. Annual sales 300,000 Cabinets. | Dal, BR. R. Conductor, $634. Rettig ac 
alue $1500.00 ag : erp} $12.50 first 2 hours. Rev. McDaniel, #300 while 
1.501.000. We're responsible. capital #100,000.00, reaching. Lida Kennedy, $84.00 while teaching 
teat 9 say Siiier eee ed ae cones M rs ‘Hitchcox. $222 estes honssheeping. : 
- - a rec 5.00, J 
with heater, directions, Sorewaine for medicated LET US START YOU- BE A MONEY MAKER. 
— and ailments. Face Steamer $1.00 extra. Re-| We are spending $350,000 00 adv. this Cabinet, creat- 
ut by Bank Draft,. P. O. or Express Money Order. | ing an enormous demand right in your locality. You 
2 phere Check. ORDER TODAY. You won't | carry small stock and supply it and appoint agents. 
a “isappointed. Money refunded after 30 Failure impossible. Every energetic man or woman 
ays use. if Cabinet is not just as represented. makes $5.00 to $10.00 daily. Plenty good territory. 
.. ,2 WRITE US ANYWAY for Our Write for our Proposition, New Plan, Terms, 
Book on Baths,’’ Testimonials, etc., FREE. ete., (stating age, town or county wanted). 





\ddress The WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 1599 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ghio 
(The above firm is thoroughly reliable and do just as they agree.—Editor.) 
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MONEY IN HIS POCKET. 

‘““THE Prince of Wales can soon pay bis 
debts,” said Gummey. 

‘* How do you know that ?’ asked Glanders 

‘*T notice in the London News that his wife 
and daughters have begun to make their own 
bonnets.” —Judge. 








Ir you lack appetite try wine-glass of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters before meals. 








SoHMER & Co.. the great piano-makers. furnieh 
every variety of instruments—square, upright, and 
grand—and ure constantly striving to meet every ce- 
mand. Their success has been phenomenal. 





RENEW our nerve force by daily and systematic 
use of Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. If 
your grocer hasn't it, the druggist has. Try it. 


AMERICA makes the finest brand of champagne, 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. It is delicious, fruity, 
and pure. 


Advice to Mothers : Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING SyrvuP should always be used for children teeth- 
=e. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pa 


in, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 


diarrhea. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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condition of the Stomach 
or Liver. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores. 
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Electric Lighted 
Trains 











Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. 


THE North-Western Limited to St. Paul and 

Minneapolis, 6.30 P.M. daily from Chicago, 
cannot be excelled. Three other first class trains 
from Chicago also—9.00 A. M. Daylight Train, 
10.00 P.M. Fast Mail and 10.15 P.M. Night 
Express. All agents sell tickets via this popular 
route. W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 












Highest 
Standard 


There is never a time when it fais 
to satisfy even the most critical, be- 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


Maintains always its high standard of 
Purity, Age, Flavor. 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











“Just of age” 


In 1900 we celebrate our 21st anni- 
versary, which means that the guaran 
tee which twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence in wheel building assures and a 
good reputation, go with 1900 


Romo’ 


BICYCLES 


Price $40 


Our new booklet ‘‘Just oF AGE" 
contains interesting illustrated statis- 
tics. Sent free. 


Rambler agencies everywher: 
American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


Cuicaco 


Send us youraddress 

and wewillshow you 

a ay ure how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we wil) 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro 


fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 24, DETROIT, MICH 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


GRAPHO- ONE DOLLAR BF, Sie. in en: 























titles you toa talking-machine outfit for 


#1 per week. 
PHONES If you own a machine, our RECORD 
- EXCHANGE plan will interest you, 
es For particulars, address ** The Grapho- 
phone Club,”* 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 











ge Da =a 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRIN 
A Distinctive Health R sort on 
CHESAPEAKE AND OWTO RAILWAY. 


HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 
Tinest Bathing Establishment in America. 
Golf Course Adjoins the Hotel. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, 
Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 





POISON 


Primary,Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polsor 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home und 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide pot 
and stiil have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in M 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling « 





OOK REMEDY CO 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate We have 


p 








x of 


COE'S ECZEMA CORE $1esceimnts ois. eka 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

















MIKE ALL OVER. 
Mr. Durry—‘ Mrs. Kelly, it pains me t’ infarm yez thot yure hoosband has jist bin 


blowed oop boi a doinamoite-carthridge. 


We found his head in wan lot, an’ his body in 


another lot, an’ his ligs in another lot, an’ his arms an’ fate in another lot.” 





Mrs. KELuy (proudly)—‘‘ Begorrah ! thot’s Moike all over.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 


ond 
Connakte AC. 


Lyons Silks. 


Rich Fancy Crépes, 


Novelties 


Spring 1900. 


Cachemir and Fancy Squares 
for 


Waists. 


Printed Foulards and Soft 


Rich Panne Velvets. 


Broadoveuy Ki 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Do You 
Manufacture 
Anything ? 


If so, you must be interested in the machinery 
that makes your own goods and those of your 
competitors. You would like to see and read 
about improvements in such machinery, to 
hear of new mechanical inventions that will be 
a boon to you by increasing your facilities 
and reducing your « xpenses. To keep up with 
the times in all such matters, and in every 
branch of science, you should subscribe for the 


Scientific American 


which is the acknowledged leader of all publi- 
cations in the world devoted to science and 
mechanical arts. lublished weekly, 16 pages, 
illustrated. $6 00a year postpaid, $1.50 for six 
months, $1.00 for four months. Remit by 
check, draft or P.O order. Sample copy free 
by mentioning this paper. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York City. 


wi BARKER CO.TROV.NY. 

LO LL UFFS 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


CAS H for acceptable ideas. State if patented. 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


Satins. 
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OBSERVATION 
PARLOR 
CARS. 











rad 


FINANCIAL. 
Transact a general 
Red mond banking business. 
9] subject to raft, 
Dividends and inte- 
rest collected and 
err O remitted. Act as 
@ / Fiscal Agent for 


Receive deposits 
and negotiate and 


BANKERS, inoue loans of rail- 
" a roads, street rail- 
nies, ete Securities 
Members bought and sold on 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange, \ commission. 
DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities, 
Lists of current offerings sent on a lication, 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO, 











He was overboard struggling for life and 
shouting for help. Some one threw him a 
crowbar. The intention was kindly, but the 
act was inconsiderate. Consider the aid you 
intend for your family. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Sales: 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 





Sohmer Building, 


5th Avec., cor. 22d St. 






A PLATE of CLEAR SOUP 


made from 
9 


Extract of FEF | 


has its place at the be- 
ginning of every dinner 
for a reason, not a fad: 


| TIS A 
VALUABLE APPETISER 


I ey 


LPMOUP-§-C0-OFIGAGO" 


1 ; 
7 
y | 












HIGHEST 
AWARD 





PHILADELPHIA 
EXPORT 
EXPOSITION 

‘ etek) 















oose. eee oneal “ 








$1000 PRIZE CALENDAR COMPLETE, 


Consisting of thirteen sheets (each 10x14), reproductions of the unique and highly artistic prize-wim 
designs, will be mailed to any address on receipt of three two-cent stamps and one metal cap from jar o 
Extract or Vigoral, or send 25c in stamps or currency. 











“MADE AT KEY-WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana tobacco. If we had to pay the imported cigar tax 
our brands would cost double the money. Send for Booklet and Samples. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


$5.00 sinc FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 














COLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 
MR. REED MADE 688 FIRST 8 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes 
sete a day. Elegant busi " Mr. Wood d earns $170 a month. Agents all making money. Socan you 
Gents or Ladies, you can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, takin 
orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’s Platers. Unequalled for plating watches, jewelry, tablewar: 
bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. Warranted. o experience necessary. 
LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS. We do plating ourselves. Have experience. Man 
=) facture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready ( 
WWE TEACH YOU the ert, furnt sh recipes formulas Fail 
er rnish rec’ ‘orm and trade secre . Faltlure tmposstble. 
OYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest ate, FREE... dipped in mehed meta 
conee out pent hag) oy eo bye plate, ready to deliver, Thick plate every time. @uaranteed & to 10 years. 
0 ates from to 800 pieces tableware daily. No polishin, nding or work necessary. 
DEMAND FOR PLATING I8 ENORMOUS, Every family, betel and tetserans bate goods 
plated instead of buying new. It's cheaper and better. You will 


“Get alli cando. Plate 30 




































1 not need to canvass. Our agents 


















we, and solicitors to gather work for a sma’! rer cent 


ways delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLI 






ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Eve 
nee in boskenss for ourself. WE START YOU. 


Don’t “Ons Send us your name anyway. Address 





have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as 
Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers al- 4< 
SHED FIR 
what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. gd 
thing. Reader, here is a chance of a life- 

ow is the time to make money. a 
- Our New Plan—Samples, Circulars and Testimonials FREE. 











+ Been in business for years. Know / 


i oe 
RAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 617 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


{ We recommend aboye Company as thoroughly reliable.) —Fnrror 





“Tt’s all in the LENS” 
The most popular Camera of the day is the 


LONG FOCUS KORONA, 
Series VI 


_ 





During the past few months the orders for 
this Camera have increased ae ge It appeals 


to both the amateur and skilled photographer, 
and is worthy of examination by all who care 
for this most interesting art. 

Among its advantages are: 
The Back is Quickly Reversible 

Convertible Lens 
It has Double Sliding Front 
Rack and Pinion 


It has Double Swing Back 
Korona Shutter 


We should be glad to send catalogue and 
full particulars to all who care to write. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ®>steste" 


‘* NOT IN THE COMBINE.’’ 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loo). 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotto» 25c. 
failed on receipt of pr 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 












FINE’ BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Pouitry, Sporting Doxs. Send stamps 
for catalogue, |) engravings 

N. P. BOYER & CO., COATESVILLE, Pa 





Wf Are you wasting your time in a 
lowly position when you should 
occupy a higher one? If you are tied 

to uncongenial work you can fit your- 

¥ self fora cetter position without loss ot 
present salary. 


Change Your Occupation. 


A Architectural Draughting, 

A Electrical, Mechanical,Steam 

4 or Civil En ineering, etc., 
by mail, Write for circular. 


WAAAY 








amazed at 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. |. 4, Lebanon, Obio- 


Nold Your Scarf. 


with the Improved Wash- 
burnePatent Scarf Fast- 
ener Useful also for fasten- ~ 
ing papers or any articles. 10 \ 
cents each, by inail. Hose ‘ 
Supporters thatdo not bind ‘ 
the lez nor njure the fabric. 
By mail, 20 cents a pair. Jilus- 
trated Catalogue of these and 
other novelties, free. 
AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 5, Waterbury,Conn. 





S| 





Locomotor Ataxia com 
p quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled. Spec vlists 


recovery, of patients thought incural)lie by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 


Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N, loth St., Philadelphia, Pa 








' : BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE."—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 












